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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue visit of the King and Queen to Berlin, to take 
part in the wedding which celebrates the reconciliation 
between the Kaiser and the Duke of Cumberland, has 
begun with the utmost cordiality. The Kaiser graced it 
at the outset by a generous action, releasing the three 
British officers, Captain Trench, and Messrs. Brandon 
and Stewart, who are serving terms of imprisonment for 
espionage. One novel feature in the reception revealed 
& new resource in the pageantry of royal hospitality. 
The airship “ Hansa ’’ flew above the train as an aerial 
escort for a considerable distance as it approached 
Berlin. Wednesday was the King’s day. On Thursday 
the Tsar arrived, and, as usual, public interest was 
concentrated on the precautions for his safety, which 
included the lining of the railway with sentries over its 
whole course, from the Russian frontier to Berlin. 

x _ * 


THE real interest of these royal ceremonies lies, of 
course, in the fairy-tale end which they bring to the feud, 
dating ‘from Bismarck’s day, between the Guelph and 
Hohenzollern Houses. But the Anglo-German aspect of 
the occasion is not ignored. The ‘‘ Lokal Anzeiger,’’ 
which is a Court favorite as well as the most popular news- 
paper of the capital, declares that “ Anglo-German dif- 











ferences can now be taken in hand with the hope of a 
speedy settlement.” The “ Vossische Zeitung” predicts 
that “our British guests will feel a breath of the joyful 
confidence which is beginning to inspire the consideration 
of Anglo-German relations.’ It is unlucky that at this 
precise moment a plan for imposing stifling restrictions on 
the French press in Alsace-Lorraine and on the right of 
public meeting has been revealed by some indiscretion. 
The Anglo-German approach can hardly be completed 
until there is at least a slackening in the Franco-German 
tension. 
* * * 


Tue details published in the Turkish Press regard- 
ing the Bagdad agreement between Great Britain and 
Turkey have in the main been confirmed by an evidently 
semi-official statement in the “ Times.’ It appears that 
this country has waived the concession previously made 
that the section of the line from Bagdad to Basra should 
be constructed and managed by a separate international 
company. The line will be under the same control over 
its whole length, and its terminus will be at Basra, at 
the head of the Shatt-el-Arab. It is not stated that 
any definite share of the new capital will be assigned to 
British finance, but two British directors will be admitted 
to the Board as a guarantee against differential rates. 
A series of agreements have been, or will be, completed 
defining our status in the Gulf. Turkey will retain a 
nominal suzerainty over Koweit, but will not interfere 
in its affairs, and will recognise our protctorate. She 
will also accept our traditional right to police the Gulf 
and recognise our ownership of the Bahrein islands and 
our treaties with certain chiefs of the Arabian shore. 
There will also be a convention placing the police and 
navigation of the Shatt-el-Arab under international 
control, and once more an undertaking is expected to 
define the Turco-Persian frontier. Germany has been 
consulted, but a section of the German press reserves the 
right to secure compensating concessions elsewhere. 


x 


THE conclusion of peace between Turkey and the 
Allies is still in the future, but some progress has been 
made, and it is even hoped that the Treaty will be signed 
next week. Greece and Servia have insisted on certain 
modifications in the Treaty, designed to make it clear 
that they reserve the right (1) to discuss the Albanian 
and Aigean settlements with the powers ; (2) that Servia 
insists on her Adriatic port ; and (3) that the Allies shall 
have, like Turkey, a voting member on the Financial 
Commission. These stipulations are none of them un- 
reasonable, but, as Bulgaria pointed out, they are not 
exactly relevant to a treaty with Turkey. These pre- 
liminaries concern only the belligerents, and in no way 
govern their relations to the Powers. Sir Edward Grey 
gave a tactful answer in reply to these Balkan representa- 
tions. The text of the Treaty was a draft suggested, but 
in no sense imposed, by the Ambassadors’ Conference. It 
was open to the Allies to modify it as they pleased, if 
they could obtain the assent of Turkey. But he seems 
to have pressed for the signature of what is after all 
only a general, preliminary document. It remains to be 
seen whether Servia and Greece will now agree to sign 
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the modified treaty without first obtaining a definite 
assent from the Powers to all their claims. 
* * * 

Mr. Gennapius, the Greek Minister here, denies 
that, so far as Greece is concerned, these manceuvres 
are intended to delay the conclusion of peace, so 
that Bulgaria, busied in holding back the main 
Turkish armies, may be prevented from concentrating 
in Macedonia. Whether or no they are so intended, 
they have that effect. The prospect of a friendly 
settlement among the Allies appears to recede, for Servia 
now declares that her treaty with Bulgaria is so obsolete 
that she refuses even the Tsar’s arbitration upon it. Her 
proposal to refer her dispute with Bulgaria to a com- 
mission of the four Allies cannot be acceptable (1) 
because the treaty provided for another form of arbitra- 
tion which she now rejects; and (2) because neither 
Greece nor even little Montenegro is impartial. 

* * a 

GREECE, meanwhile, is developing great heat in her 
press campaign against Italy, the Power mainly interested 
in opposing her claims in Southern Albania ; and Italy, in 
her turn, is placing herself in the wrong with European 
opinion by insisting on retaining some of the Greek 
islands in the Aigean. We have received from the 
Albanian Provisional Government a detailed document, 
with names and dates, which brings the gravest charges 
against the Greek military occupation in Albania. 
Among many less serious allegations, it is stated that 
seventy-two Albanian notables, mostly Moslems, were 
collected by Greek irregulars, driven by force to attend 
the pro-Greek demonstration at Janina, and murdered 
on the way. The memorandum calls on the Ambassadors’ 
Conference to investigate the facts. 

* * * 

Tue Canadian situation grows serious, as we pre- 
dicted it would when the Admiralty drew Mr. Borden 
into its policy of naval] federation. The leaders of the 
Liberal Senate have decided to reject the Naval Bill, by 
means of an amendment calling for a referendum. Mr. 
Borden will probably accept the challenge, and an 
electoral battle may be fought partly on the right of the 
nominated Senate to veto policy. But the more 
substantial issue will be that of Canadian naval 
autonomy as against an Imperial Navy, and that again 
involves both the racial question in Canada, and the 
general Canadian relationship to the Empire. It is 
most unfortunate that these problems should appear in 
the untoward shape of a party struggle. But that was 
inevitable when the Laurier plan was forced off the field 
on a false plea of Imperial necessity, and this scheme of 
naval confederation pressed forward in its stead. 

* * * 

Tue Government have suffered, in the Newmarket 
division of Cambridgeshire, one of those reverses which 
seom much but mean little. Mr. Denison-Pender 
received 5,251 votes, as against 4,400 for Mr. George 
Nicholls, the figures in Sir Charles Rose’s last contest 
being 4,786 for the Liberal, and 4,387 for the Tory. 
The Unionist poll, therefore, has largely increased, and 
the Liberal strength less substantially declined. The 
key of the constituency is, no doubt, the racing element 
and its dependents. These were held together by the 
late member, Sir Charles Rose, who was rich, good- 
natured, and a racing man. They are now placed in 
charge of Mr. Denison-Pender, who answers to the same 
description, and has given much time and attention to 
attracting them. The misfortune is that Mr. Nicholls, 
one of the best private members in the House of 1906, 
should not be at Westminster to represent the agri- 
cultural laborers to whom he belongs. 





Tue size of the turnover (a Unionist majority of 
851 as against the Liberal majority of 399) is doubtless 
due in some part to the fact that the laborers were 
estranged, first, by the local administration of the Insur- 
ance Act as it affected them; and, secondly, by skilful 
abuse of the whole measure. This, by universal admis- 
sion, was the staple of the Conservative campaign. The 
rest of the political strategy of the election was simple 
enough. Mr. Nicholls proposed a living wage of £1 
per week, as against the local wage of 12s. and 13s., 
and would have recouped the farmers by relieving their 
rates. Mr. Denison-Pender seems to have made some 
little play with the defeat of the Baker Housing Bill; 
but he gave a cold and vague support to Mr. Hills’s 
measure of applying the Trade Boards Act to agriculture. 
For the rest, Home Rule appears to have played 
practically no part in the election, and Welsh Dis- 
establishment a small one. 


* * * 


Mr. McKenna, addressing a Liberal meeting at 
Cardiff on Wednesday, and stating that there would be 
no fresh concession to the Church in the second draft of 
the Disestablishment Bill, made a strong reference to the 
tactics of the suffragettes. If the militants secured the 
vote by their methods, they would get it in a Constitution 
and amongst people where it would not be worth having. 
They began at the wrong end, for the British people must 
first of all be convinced by reason. The violent incidents 
of earlier suffrage agitations did not form a true pre- 
cedent. Crimes committed fifty years ago did not justify 
crimes committed to-day, and they, at all events, were 
the acts of a majority deprived of power, and restrained 
by a minority in power. When the militants obtained 
such a majority, even of women, they might quote these 
bad precedents with some effect. All this is true and 
pertinent, but to complete the parallel, it is necessary to 
recall the fact that the Government of 1831 were not 
deterred by outrage from passing the Bill of 1832. 


* * * 


Tue Ulster branch of the physical force movement 
in politics has been rather more pronounced this week 
than its feminist side. Sir Edward Carson has returned 
to Belfast, has had a secret conclave with the Com- 
mittee of the Ulster Unionist Council, and has waved 
about his head a copy of the Ulster League’ and 
Covenant. His Jine was to go to the brink of treasonable 
talk without quite overstepping it. He asked why the 
people of Ulster are drilling, and declared, “ They were 
not a lot of babies, playing a kind of game for some 
political party.’’ Force was only to be used in the last 
resort, to beat back those who bartered away their rights 
of citizenship. He did not say that Ulster was going 
to fight, but that it stood by the solemn League and 
Covenant. If, on its side, the Government wished to test 
their legality, let it arrest, not humble men, but himself. 
“T am,”’ he added, “ responsible for everything.’’ They 
would choose the most opportune moment for taking over 
the whole government of this community, even though 
it involved “ statutory illegality,’’ but as it also involved 
“much righteousness,’’ they should go on without fear 
or trembling. 


* * * 


In our view the most discreditable and at the same 
time most practical part of the speech was that in which 
Sir Edward referred to the trials of the Protestant ship- 
yard workers charged at the last Belfast Assizes with riot 
and assault on their Catholic comrades. These men, as 
a correspondent to the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ points 
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out, were all acquitted. The following is Sir Edward’s 
reference to their cases :— 

“T have followed with disgust the straining of the 
law in Belfast in reference to these men who were tried 
at the last Assizes. New precedents were created, the 
rulings of judges were set at naught, Crown prosecutors 
became gaolers, and my profession was degraded, and 
in the end they made a futile attempt to bully the 
juries of Belfast. Those who tried it knew very little 
of the stuff that Belfast jurors were made, and the 
man who directed all this has been rewarded and has 
been made Lord Chancellor of Ireland. I hope he thinks 
of the way he won his position and his fame.” 


* * * 


Now, what was the judgment of the law which this 
eminent lawyer impugns in the cases referred to? It was 
conveyed by Lord Justice Cherry, who is not only a very 
competent lawyer, but a man of singularly temperate 
mind. Lord Justice Cherry, in summing up one of these 
cases, said :— 

“Tf the members of the jury regard their oaths, 
they will find the prisoners guilty. If the jurors do not 
regard their oaths, there is not the slightest use in my 
addressing you.” 

In the second case he said :— 

'“T tell the jury, plump and plain, that in this case, 
so far as I can judge, there is evidence of identification 
so clear that it is absolutely impossible to conceive any 
clearer.”’ 

Yet neither of these prisoners was found guilty, the jury 
disagreeing. Here, then, is an excellent working model 
of the way in which the Ulster revolution proceeds. Its 
martyrs will not be Orangemen shot down in the streets, 
but Roman Catholics killed and maimed with nuts and 
bolts, and its promoters will be occupied not in defending 
consciences, but in tampering with them. 


* * * 


Tue Californian Act excluding settlers who are 
ineligible for naturalisation (that is to say, Asiatics) from 
owning land, has duly received President Wilson’s sig- 
nature under protest. The news has naturally created 
some excitement in Japan, but the Government is 
apparently prepared to await events. It knows the views 
of Washington, and expects that something will be done 
to give them effect. Events are bound to move slowly, 
but a year or so hence there will certainly be a test case 
in the Federal Courts, which may conceivably quash the 
Act as unconstitutional. In the meanwhile, it is hard to 
see what definite action Dr. Wilson or Mr. Bryan can 
take. The only real element of anxiety lies in the fact 
that if Japan should feel herself bound to raise the point 
of honor, it would clearly be to her interest to act before 
the opening of the Panama Canal assures to the States 
the full use of their considerable naval superiority. On 
Wednesday Dr. Wilson summoned Mr. Sisson to the White 
House, and exacted from this fire-eating orator of the 
House of Representatives, who in a recent debate de- 
clared himself “for war,” some pledge for his good 
behavior in future. 

* * * 

ComMANDER Evans told a simple, manly tale of the 
tragedy of theScott Expedition to the Royal Geographical 
Society on Wednesday night. It revealed not only the 
continuous misfortunes of Captain Scott’s own party, but 
the hairbreadth escapes of his own on the return journey 
after seeing the last of Captain Scott. They had given 
him a man extra, and so could not reach the relief at 
Hut Point in time. Evans fell ill with scurvy, and only 
a meal or two was left when the relief came in. He told a 
fresh story of the heroism of Captain Oates, who 
perished with Scott. His feet and hands were badly 





frost-bitten, and, said Commander Evans, he frequently 
appealed to Wilson for advice. The answer was “ Slog 
on, just slog on.” He slogged on to his self-sought death. 
Through these fearful trials of courage, temper, and 
faith, the spirit of comradeship seems never to have 


failed. “We never,’’ said Commander Evans, “ had a 
quarrel or an angry word in the expedition.”’ 
a * * 


Ir becomes every week less certain that the French 
Government can earry the Three Years’ Service Bill. 
The Chamber has given it what is equivalent to a Second 
Reading only by a narrow majority, which would have 
disappeared without the votes of the Right. In other 
words, it has not a Republican majority behind it, even 
at this initial stage. The courage of its Radical 
opponents is rising, and M. Caillaux has spoken strongly 
against it. This week a long series of bold and 
apparently spontaneous demonstrations has taken place 
among the conscripts in garrison towns, notably in 
Belfort, Toul, and Paris. The “class’’ whose service 
should end in October is naturally alarmed by the War 
Minister’s announcement that it will be kept with the 
colors. The demonstrations do not seem to have been 
organised, and required considerable courage, for the 
least fate which awaits those who shared in them will 
be to be sent to the disciplinary battalions in Africa. 
Severity is the word of order, and the Government is 
preparing not merely to punish conscripts, but to repress 
civilian Socialist demonstrations. It seems clear that 
the ‘‘ patriotic ’’ reaction has not penetrated much below 


the middle class. 
* * 


Tue Liberal Publication Department has published, 
under the title, ‘‘ The Government’s Record, 1906- 
1913,”’ a useful handbook of its activities. This includes 
three great acts of Imperial polity—the pacification of 
Africa, the conciliation of India, and the restoration of 
the European Concert ; three great acts of social ameliora- 
tion—old age pensions, national insurance, and the 
establishment of the principle of the minimum 
wage; the preservation and entrenchment of Free 
Trade finance; a small and inadequate relief of 
indirect taxes; a more substantial reduction of 
debt; some useful administrative reforms; and the 
destruction of the power of the House of Lords. 
Against this excellent record must be set three 
failures: first, to reform the franchise, male and 
female ; secondly, to reconstruct our educational system ; 
thirdly, to relieve the pressure of armaments. These 
are the unredeemed liabilities of historic Liberalism, 
to which may be added, as the immediate task of the 
younger school, the renovation of agricultural life. 

* * i 

WE have heard from Mr. Errichson some further 
accounts of the conduct of the Servian army of occupa- 
tion in Elbasan. He states that the soldiers behaved 
in the streets with a total absence of discipline, and 
even on one occasion robbed the Orthodox priest 
who had celebrated the Te Deum for their entrance. 
More serious was the ingenious system which the Servians 
invented for imposing a money contribution on the 
Albanian farmers and landowners. Most of these had 
received in recent years loans from the Turkish Agricul- 
tural Bank. The Servians called in all these amounts, 
and promptly annexed them. Of the rumors which 
charge the Servian army with deliberate massacre in 
other Albanian regions Mr. Errichson could naturally 
speak only at second hand. But the fact that they 
should have made such haste to rid themselves of one of 
the few unofficial resident foreigners in Albania is very 
far from inspiring confidence. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


FROM HANOVER TO BAGDAD. 

Tae ceremonies which King George has gone to Germany 
to attend are made to be the delight of the antiquarian 
and the historian. It is a whole world of family tradi- 
tions and national memories that the occasion uncovers, 
and it would be interesting if the King’s presence con- 
veyed nothing more than the congratulations of the 
English branch of the House of Hanover on the recon- 
ciliation of the German branch with the Hohenzollerns 
and the Empire. There was the violence of a national 
necessity which brushes away the pedantries of dynastic 
right and legitimate succession in the settlement which 
brought the House of Hanover to the British throne. 
Bismarck had as little scruple as the Whig noblemen of 
our own Revolution, when he swept aside the rights of its 
German branch in favor of Prussian unity. This week’s 
ceremony buries very prettily what had become a merely 
personal feud. But King George’s visit means much 
more than his participation in this family settlement. He 
has gone to Germany not merely as a Guelph, but as 
King of Great Britain. The ceremony in some sense marks, 
as such ceremonies may usefully do, the close co-opera- 
tion of British and German diplomacy during the Balkan 
crisis, and the approach of public sentiment in both 
countries to cordiality. The angry and dangerous 
period during which even sober men were forced 
to think of war as a possibility is to-day nothing 
but a memory, and there is no responsible man, 
even among the Imperialists of both countries, who 
would not deplore its recurrence. That time of failure 
in our common civilisation is over. It is the duty of both 
Governments so to use the new disposition of diplomacy 
that it can never be renewed. 

Modern nations rarely compose their differences by 
the simple process of resolving to be friends. There is 
always a preliminary stage in which the occasions of 
difference must be removed and a common field of action 
discovered. The choice of the Bagdad Railway as the 
material occasion for an approach is doubly fortunate. 
It is Turkish affairs which in recent months have brought 
the two countries together, and it was precisely this 
Bagdad controversy which, ten years ago, revealed their 
divergence. What was the obscure but powerful 
influence which began to work in the governing class, in 
the diplomatic service, and in the Conservative press is 
still doubtful. But it quickly imposed its will on Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, and the agreement, then 
on the point of conclusion, for British co-operation in a 
great German undertaking, was frustrated. There was 
some ground, we think, for certain of the criticisms 
which were made at that time against the details of the 
scheme which called for some little readjustment in 
But this criti- 
cism, legitimate in some of its contentions, was the 


British interests by friendly discussion. 


prelude to a general anti-German press campaign, and a 
stubborn passive resistance, maintained with all the allied 
resources of diplomacy and finance, both French and 
British, against German economic interests in the Near 
East. There is no need to review the dismal consequences 
which followed in the recurring risks of war, the 





destruction of the European Concert, the enhanced 
prestige of the broken Russian autocracy, and the 
ruinous competition in armaments. What is now 
apparent is that nothing was gained, even in Turkey, 
which could not have been better secured ten years ago. 
The construction of the line has been delayed by the 
difficulty of finding capital, but this policy of boycott has 
not resulted in making it less decidedly a German under- 
taking. The mistake which was made when British 
public opinion refused to share in the building of the 
Suez Canal has been repeated in the case of this ambitious 
German undertaking. It will not now be what even the 
not quite satisfactory terms accepted by Mr. Balfour’s 
Government and rejected by the Tory “insurgents ”’ 
would have made it—a genuinely international work. 
Even the later suggestion of leaving the section from 
Bagdad to the Gulf to be built by a distinct international 
company has disappeared. From the Straits to Basra 
the undertaking will be German, and the admission of 
two British directors to the Board will serve only as a 
guarantee against any discrimination in rates against 
British trade. 

We make no criticism of these arrangements. Ths 
Germans have shown imagination in planning this great 
road, and tenacity in persevering with it. Theirs has 
been the enterprise and the statesmanship, and they 
have earned the glory and the eventual profits. But 
holding, as we do, that every international undertaking 
is a pledge of peace and a realisation of civilised ideals, 
we regret that this solution was made impossible more 
by the follies of ten years ago than by any failure now. 
It is, on the whole, a gain for trade and efficiency that 
the whole line should be under uniform control. It is 
obvious that our diplomacy has been mainly concerned to 
secure our naval position in the Persian Gulf. We are 
told to expect, when the whole series of agreements with 
Turkey is completed, not merely a recognition of our 
protectorate over Koweit under Turkish suzerainty, 
but also of our traditional rights (feebly disputed from 
time to time by the Turks) to police the Gulf, to control 
some of the Arab chiefs on its southern shores, and to 
maintain our interest in the navigation of the Shatt-el- 
Arab, which will be, when it is the waterway to the 
great terminus at Basra, one of the most important 
channels of trade in the East. It is, on the whole, a 
gain to Turkey that she should withdraw from her costly 
and ineffective efforts to retain her shadowy power in 
Arabia. 
side, will attempt a career of penetration. 


But this ought not to mean that we, on our 
It is enough 
to maintain just so much touch with the Arab chiefs 
of the coast as will restrain them from piracy, and enlist 
them for the maintenance of peace. There never was, 
to our thinking, any reason to regard the Bagdad 
Railway in its political and strategical aspects with 
jealousy or alarm. It never could have threatened our 
position in India while we maintained our general 
supremacy at sea. The state of mind which can welcome 
the Russian Trans-Persian Railway, while affecting to 
fear the German Trans-Turkish line, is frankly beyond 
the most tolerant understanding. 

It is, as we argued last week, by a close co-operation 


in Turkey that British and German diplomacy can best 
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win by action the confidence which makes a durable 
understanding. Together the two Powers can save 
Turkey as an Asiatic Power, and even restore her to 
prosperity. Together they can, by a constant moral 
pressure, ensure the safety of the Armenians, which no 
paper reforms will alone guarantee. A continuance of 
their old jealousies would mean, on the other hand, the 
break-up of what is left of the Turkish Empire in a very 
few years, and a direct competition among the Great 
Powers for the spoil, which would bring with it far graver 
dangers than any which we have experienced during the 
Balkan crisis. That a general understanding may come 
speedily from the present improvement in our relations 
is a hope and expectation which goes far beyond the ranks 
of the Liberal Party. To conclude it ought to be among 
the first of the ambitions of the present administration, if 
only because a Tory Government, whatever the goodwill 
of Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne might be, would 
have to contend with the fanatics of compulsory service 
in its own ranks, for whom the division in Europe is the 
only hope and the only argument. It will probably be 
necessary to include some African settlement in any 
general understanding, and its gains would only be half 
reaped without a. reduction in naval armaments. 
In that connection it is encouraging to note 
that professional opinion in Germany, if we may 
take the views of Captain Persius as_ typical, 
is better disposed than at first it was to Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion of a ‘‘ naval holiday.’’ But the 
problem is wider than Turkey and deeper than the 
North Sea. It is a European problem, and we shall not 
have solved it unless our diplomacy can help to ease the 
tension between France and Germany, as France eased 
the tension between Russia and ourselves. That prece- 
dent shows that, with a sufficient motive, such miracles 
can be achieved. If, on the one hand, Germany were 
to apply an ungrudging policy of conciliation to Alsace- 
Lorraine, and if, on the other, France were to slacken 
the boycott which closes her Money Market to German 
enterprise, the appeasement would have begun, and it 
might not be chimerical to hope even for a relaxation 
of the military competition between the two Empires. 
In our view, the pursuit of a balance of power, and our 
entry into a Continental group, were, from the first, a 
fundamental error in policy. But the way to repair it 
is not to abandon one friend in the hope of making 
another. Our aim must be by loyalty to the one and 
courtesy to the other to promote a general reconciliation, 
and to restore the European Concert. 





THE CRITICISM OF THE INSURANCE ACT. 


WE suppose that it is not possible for the Opposition in 
its present mood to look forward to the time when it 
will again have a policy of its own. It can now and then 
win an election without one, and its representative can 
pose for a week or so before a body of farmers, small 
holders, tradesmen, racing men and their dependents, and 
agricultural laborers, studiously disguising or minimising 
his Toryism, and coming out with tremendous force as a 
critic of the administration of a single piece of really 
conservative legislation. On many other issues, a gift 





of nature, liberally assisted by grace, seems to have 
reduced Mr. Denison-Pender to demi-speechlessness. 
Mr. Nicholls had a quite simple and definite programme. 
He was for giving the underpaid Cambridgeshire laborers 
a living wage of £1 a week, and relieving the farmers 
of a portion of their rates. His opponent had a chance 
of being equally clear. He appears to have had 
But the ‘“ Times” 
correspondent insists that the local working of the 
Insurance Act was his great topic, and suggests that 


a sort of a view on housing. 


he took no great stock of his friends’ suggestion 
of applying wage boards to agriculture. What 
indeed could he say? How explain, for example, 
to the Cambridgeshire farmers that if a Con- 
servative Government came into power, it would be 
compelled by one prior engagement to tax articles 
which the farmer buys, and by another to abstain from 
taxing articles competing with what the farmer sells; 
that the young Tory ‘‘ forwards’’ were for raising his 
wages bill by State intervention, while the old Tory 
landlords would take excellent care that the rise did not 
fall on their rents? Compared with such a policy, the 
utmost efforts of Radical spite might well appear as pure 
benevolence. 

And what, converted into pounds, shillings, and pence, 
did Mr. Denison-Pender’s attacks on the Insurance Act, 
utterly devoid of principle as they were, imply? We have 
always held that the point at which the worker should 
be relieved from direct contributions ought to be fixed 
much higher than eighteenpence a day. But the Tory 
criticism of the Act envisaged no such increase of the 
State contribution, any more than it looked to any further 
relief of the employer. The Cambridgeshire laborers, 
who have been asked to pay threepence a week 
on a wage of twelve shillings, may quite possibly 
be the victims of mal-practice on the part of 
their masters, and in that case we imagine that 
Liberal and Tory critics of the Act will both see that 
justice is done. What, then, do the latter aim at? A 
return to voluntary insurance? That would be an 
intelligible, though a quite impossible, alternative. But 
no responsible Conservative chieftain so much as hints 
it. The elimination of the industrial societies? That, 
again, is not suggested. A non-contributory scheme? 
What Tory, of the back or the front benches, dares to 
propose it? 

A similar haziness of purpose hangs over the whole 
atmosphere of Opposition. Throughout the range of 
our national concerns Toryism sways vaguely to reaction, 
and then comes to rest in a kind of nervous perplexity. 
Is it Protectionist ? It hangs on the skirts of Free Trade, 
and would like to pull it down. But when it is 
asked for an alternative, it half-applies its remedy 
to one branch of national industry, and withholds it 
inexplicably from another. Is it conscriptionist? It 
‘‘ crabs’’ the Territorials, and affirms the nobility of 
universal military service, adding, with its hand on its 
heart, that it will be no party to enslaving a free Briton. 
No one of its leaders, save Lord Milner, attempts to give 
substance to its furtive essays in constructive statesman- 
ship, and Lord Milner’s embodiment of Imperialism so 


> 


nearly realises Mr. Belloc’s vision of the ‘‘ Servile State ’ 
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that we are likely to hear no more of it. Toryism 
is a critic of Liberal extravagance, but it is not 
for economy; while its thoughtless association with 
our scare journalism promises an indefinite expansion 
of the war services. It 
disorder, but it is 
suffragettish. 


hopes something from 
never definitely Carsonite or 
It opens a kind of timorous ‘‘ bear ”’ 
account in the national prosperity, and abruptly closes 
it again. The measure of success which awaits so 
characterless an attitude to living questions of national 
policy is pretty well what it deserves. Toryism can 
glean a few stray ears from this or that corner of the 
electoral field. But it never has the air of a reaper of 
a political harvest. Its generals think in skirmishes, not 
in victories, still less in campaigns. 

This lack of ideas is unfortunate for the nation, for 
if, for example, the Conservative Party had supplied a 
fair and intelligent commentary on the Insurance Act, 
the period of review on which we shall enter next year 
might be a profitable one. Open-minded people con- 
demn the injustice of snatching cheap credit from small 
and incidental questions of administration, when the truth 
is that for a swiftly devised and vastly complicated plan, 
the measure works with remarkable ease and power. 
Great masses of the people are not outside the approved 
societies, as it was feared they might be. The doctors 
have not refused to work the Act. The extension of the 
contract system has not proved to be a fraud on the poor. 
The range and value of the benefits may be held to be 
inadequate, but they are open to enlargement, especially 
as the institutional side of the system develops. 
A fair critic of the Act may, ‘indeed, retain a full belief 
in its social efficacy, and yet plead with “M.D.” in 
another part of our issue that some revision of its 
machinery is required. The cost of working it is probably 
Mr. Webb estimates* that the business of 


general and local organisation accounts for little less than 


too great. 


three millions a year, and it is not surprising that the 
approved societies are beginning to complain of the com- 
plication of accounts involved in the maintenance of 
four Commissions, with separate insurance funds, for 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
wanted if relief is to be given to the admittedly hard 
cases of poorly paid and casual labor, on which the 
premiums fall as a deduction from the already inadequate 
Webb 
calculates that for sick and unemployment insurance 
together, a builder’s laborer finds himself charged with 
what is virtually an income tax of fivepence or sixpence 
in the pound, a heavier toll than is paid by the small 


Money will be 


fund for necessary food and clothing. Mr. 


middle-class worker with more than three times his income. 

On the class of casual workers the Bill has had 
an unexpected economic effect. The insurance card 
was not intended to serve as a kind of certificate of employ- 
ability, least of all as a social dossier. But employers 
are disposed so to regard it, and the result has been that 
an out-of-work ‘‘ docker’’ may find himself unable to 
retain a “ preference ’’ to an engagement save by stamp- 
ing his card to date and paying up not only his 
own arrears, but those of his last employer. It is 
obvious that for these workers the Act tends to defeat 


* In the concluding number of “‘ The Crusade.” . 








its author’s purpose of raising the standard of the 
national health. And it looks as if the Insurance Com- 
missioners, in the desire to make two ends meet, were 
cutting down the benefits to an extent which qualifies 
Mr. George’s generous intentions, and obscures the plea 
that the poor will have wider and easier access to scientific 
surgery and medicine. Larger operations and specialist 
services are now excluded, and the patients who need 
them are referred to hospitals that are not equipped 
for their reception. This must cut away a great number 
of serious diseases, with which the average doctor is not 
accustomed to deal. In fact, the Act is not yet covering 
the true area of its activities. Some 8,000 beds for 
tuberculous patients have been engaged, but the insti- 
tutional side of the work is still unorganised, and the 
new sanatoria do not yet exist. Doctors would like to 
make their service more effective by associating it with 
dentistry, but this the Act does not allow them to do. 
The maternity benefit, the most popular and one of 
the most beneficent provisions of the Act, has been eaten 
into; and stringent terms have been attached to the 
enjoyment of disablement benefit. 

We repeat that it would be beyond the power 
of any man to evolve a perfect system of national 
insurance in a twelvemonth, nor can a statesman be 
fairly held responsible for errors or meannesses in 
administration. Wonders have been done in a 
short time, and though the Act is marred by 
undue complication and expense, and by its unequal 
pressure on the slenderest incomes, it contains the draft 
of a charter of physical efficiency for the nation. But 
it is still a draft; and things have been written into it 
which must clearly be erased if, as a set-off to the material 
benefits it confers, the people of this country are not 
to lose the practice of self-government which was the 
basis of the old system of voluntary insurance. This was 

It can 
be no purpose of democratic statesmanship to strengthen 
or to affirm the hold which the great industrial societies, 
with their characteristic of high profits and strict official 
and centralised management, have already acquired. 
Next year the position of the deposit contributors is to 
be overhauled. The opportunity will then occur for a 
generous revision of the method of the Act. 


far from Mr. Lloyd George’s original design. 





PRIVATEERING UP TO DATE. 
A FEw weeks ago, in introducing the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Churchill startled the shipping world by announcing 
that the Admiralty proposed to encourage British ship- 
owners to provide for the defence of their vessels in time of 
war. The Admiralty is offering to lend guns, to 
provide ammunition, and to train gun-crews at the 
public expense, if the owners will pay for the necessary 
structural alterations. These structural alterations will, 
of course, involve the provision of space for the carrying 
of explosives as well as platforms for guns. As there 


are more than 20,000 merchant vessels flying the British 
flag, and as most of these are tramps (which follow no 
regular route, and could not possibly expect an escort 
in time of war), the new scheme will, if carried out, 
involve enormous expense both to taxpayers and ship- 
But we cannot help wondering whether this 


owners. 
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new policy—for it is an innovation of the most startling 
kind—emanates from the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
or from the Board of Admiralty. That it was hatched 
by the House of Commons or the Cabinet we entirely 
refuse to believe ; for, as the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
observes, it means that the Admiralty has gone back to 
the practice of the seventeenth century, ostensibly in 
order to provide against the danger of our mercantile 
marine being chased off the seas by the so-called volunteer 
fleets of converted cruisers. 

But whether this device comes from the Imperial 
Defence Committee or the Admiralty, its contrivers must 
be congratulated on having made the belated discovery 
that even if we maintained a three-power or a 
four-power standard in Dreadnoughts as against the next 
strongest Power, it would still, under the existing rules of 
warfare, be impossible to guarantee the safety of our 
mercantile marine in case we became involved in a naval 
struggle. This, at any rate, is something gained. The 
Admiralty has confessed that it cannot guarantee our 
commercial security. We do not understand the with- 
drawal, for we know of np existing fteet which contains 
any vessels comparable to our enormous provision of fast 
and powerfully armed cruisers. But it would seem that 
the Admiralty thinks that the successful depredations 
of the ‘‘ Alabama’’ during the American Civil War 
foreshadow the fate that might befall hundreds 
if not thousands of slow-moving British tramp steamers 
in distant seas if we had a swift-moving and active foe. 
But what is to be said of the new policy for counteracting 
the danger? We call this new policy “ privateering up 
to date.’’ It is not, of course, the old privateering, which 
Admiral Bridge declares in another column to be as 
obsolete as the pack-horse. But it certainly establishes 
a kind of vessel which is neither a ship of war nor 
of peace. The first of the new type, a Royal Mail 
Steamship, has lately left the country on an ordinary 
voyage, carrying, we believe, two 4.7 inch guns. She is 
in fact equipped as a privateer, a prize-money-maker ; 
and yet Great Britain was one of the signatories to the 
Declaration of Paris, a solemn international treaty by 
which privateering was abolished. The Admiralty seems 
to be rather uneasy about its performance ; for it explains 
that the guns are only to be used for purposes of defence! 
Let us imagine then what will happen when a fine new 
British steamship sallies forth from Liverpool or 
Southampton to convey a few thousand passengers and 
a valuable cargo to New York at a time when Great 
Britain is at war with France or Germany or Japan. 
This vessel, which may be worth, with its contents, up- 
wards of £1,000,000 sterling, is overhauled by aswift little 
cruiser, built for the purpose of commerce destruction. 
Will the monster with its two guns fight or surrender? 
If it fights, it must expect to go down with all hands. 
It seems to us that slight reflection will prove to British 
shipowners that they are much more likely to obtain 
passengers and cargoes in time of war if they are defence- 
less than if they carry guns. In time of peace the guns 
will occupy valuable room, which might have been 
occupied by boats and life-saving appliances. More 





valuable room will be occupied by explosives, which will 
be a continual source of danger and anxiety, and will | 


It is 
surprising indeed that intelligent shipowners can be 
persuaded to adopt a plan which must be injurious to the 
interest of the companies they direct; and it is still 
that a Government which has 
just received a mandate from the National Liberal 
should 
have embarked upon this eccentric scheme. It is, 
indeed, unlikely to survive many months; for among 
other practical difficulties, the “‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
mentions that in many ports vessels are prohibited from 


doubtless lead to an increase in insurance charges. 


more surprising 


Federation to abandon the policy of capture 


docking or lying alongside wharves if they have 
explosives on board. 

Happily there is an alternative plan for securing 
merchant shipping from capture. It is a plan simple, 
effective, and involving no expense. It is merely to sur- 
render the right of our naval captains to seize foreign 
merchant ships, and so relieve our own shipowners from 
the liability of their vessels to capture or destruction by 
cruisers or privateers of the enemy. It is a reform which 
was proposed by the United States at both Hague 
Conferences, and wrecked at both by the opposition of 
the British delegates, and yet it is a reform by which 
Great Britain, as the leading shipowner of the world, 
has obviously more to gain than any other Power. If 
Lord Loreburn’s proposals for exempting peaceful 
shipping and peaceful merchandise from capture on sea 
—as they are already exempted from capture on land— 
were adopted, and contraband was restricted to warlike 
materials, there would be no room and no need for 
dragging our great liners into the business of a naval 
war. Admiral Bridge, indeed, argues that the enemy 
would not respect his own engagement to leave peaceful 
shipping alone, because it would not be his interest to 
do so. Would it not be the interest of Germany to secure 
her own widely spread maritime commerce from attack 
by our formidable cruiser fleets? 

There is no reason, indeed, to suppose that Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues are committed to maintaining 
either the system of prize-money or the practice of 
capture. Their Solicitor-General was, until he joined the 
Government, a strenuous reformer, and we should hope 
that there will be enough right feeling in the Cabinet 
to get rid of this discreditable 
custom. 


and dishonoring 
If public piracy is still to be practised in time 
of war, at least let the proceeds go into the public 
Treasury, as in Germany and the United States, and not 
into private pockets. None of the arguments adduced 
in support of capture can be employed on behalf of 
prize-money. It is unjust to commerce, unfair to the 


Navy, and impolitic on national grounds. 





THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 
Travers throughout the country, in their Chambers of 
Commerce and other Associations, are raising angry pro- 
tests against the proposed increase of railway rates. If 
railways were ordinary private businesses, complaints 
that they were raising the price of the services they sell, 
when all other businesses have notoriously been doing the 
same thing, would be very unreasonable. But railways 
are not ordinary businesses, and the circumstances 


attending this rise of rates are well calculated to arouse 
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antagonism. The acceptance of the increase is expressly 
defended on the ground that it is the fulfilment of the 
Government’s pledge, made during the great railway 
strike, that the railways should be allowed to recoup 
themselves in higher rates for the higher wages they 
were to pay their employees. This at least is the inter- 
pretation which the railways put upon the undertaking 
of the Government, the recent endorsement of which was 
forced upon a recalcitrant majority of the House of 
Commons by bringing to bear the coercion of the Lords. 
Even accepting provisionally the view that the rise of 
rates is a promised payment for the partial abandonment 
of ‘‘ sweating,’’ it appears to be excessive in amount and 
defective in its distribution. According to the calcula- 
tions of the ‘‘ Railway News,’’ the proposed rise of 4 per 
cent. on goods traffic should, on the basis of last year’s 
trade, yield an increased income of £1,191,000 to the 
nineteen leading companies, a sum exceeding by about 
£200,000 the estimated increased cost of labor. If, as 
is stated, there is also an intention to raise passenger 
fares, this excess would be still larger. The ‘‘ Times,’’ 
indeed, sees nothing unreasonable in this, arguing that 
“if the railway companies are budgeting for further 
concessions to the men and increased expenditure, they 
are only acting with the prudence required by their 
responsibility to the public.’’ This claim that the rail- 
ways should be allowed to anticipate in current income 
all possible future increases of expenditure, and that the 
State should endorse this as sound public policy, is 
surely “ the limit.’’ 

If the rise is defended: exclusively on the ground 
of the actual rise of wages, why should companies whose 
increase of wage-bill has been relatively small, be allowed 
an increase of income far in excess of their increased 
costs? An additional 4 per cent. for the North Eastern 
traffic is estimated to bring in £146,353, as against an 
increase of wages to the amount of £66,581. Why are 
the shareholders of this company to be presented with 
this £80,000? Similarly, the London and South-Western 
would receive £50,740 additional income, in return for 
£13,253 additional costs. What possible ground can 
there be for pooling all the railways, if the higher wage 
bill in each separate case is to be taken as the “‘reasonable’’ 
ground for allowing the rise of rates? In point of fact, 
however, the recent Act of Parliament does not justify a 
raising of rates upon a separate consideration of the 
wage-bill. It only authorises the admission of this factor 
as relevant to the determination of reasonable rates by 
the Railway Commissioners. If other changes have 
been taking place in the administration of the railways, 
by means of which economies have been effected, these 
should be set off against the increased wage-bill in con- 
sidering the fairness of the proposed rates. Now 
such economies have notoriously been made, and legal 
facilities have recently been afforded for their making. 
The companies have been allowed a freedom of combina- 
tion which kas enabled them to save the expenses of 
competition, and to effect by joint agreement many 
notable economies. This joint action has in not a few 
instances been attended by a reduction of facilities, 
tantamount to an increase of rates. The abolition of 
express goods trains, and the holding up of goods shipped 





in small quantities in order to make up truck loads, 
involving thereby much delay, are instances of with- 
drawal of facilities. 
of excursion and week-end tickets which has taken place 


They correspond to the cancelment 
in passenger traffic. If, as is alleged, there is a per 
contra case for the railways in the increased price of fuel 
and of wages in departments which are not taken into 
account in the ordinary category of ‘‘ railway service,” 
a general survey of such expenses and economies ought 
to be made before the claims for higher rates can be 
considered valid. 

Two further issues, incidental though not unimpor- 
tant, arise. Who will pay the proposed increase of rates, 
assuming them to be allowed? All the traders who are 
interviewed confidently assert that they will pass them on 
to the retailers, and the retailers will charge them on to 
consumers’ prices. But if they really felt so certain that 
it would work out in this simple way, why these protests 
and this indignation? No one seriously supposes that 
the traders burn with pure sympathy for the consumer. 
One must assume, therefore, that traders fear that they 
may suffer loss. Part of that loss will consist in a prac- 
tical inability to charge all the increase on to the retailer 
or the consumer. Where competition of traders is keen, 
and the existing margin of profit is wide enough to bear 
the cost of the higher rate, the trader knows that he may 
have to bear it, or, in other words, that it will not pay to 
try to pass it on. The notion that, because the consumer 
is incapable of combination, and is more or less ignorant, 
he has no resisting power, is false. The intelligent trader 
knows it to be false. Every rise of consumers’ prices 
must have some effect in reducing demand, and so in 
diminishing the volume of trade from which profit is 
derived. If, as is urged, the rise in prices involved will 
be very slight in most cases, the loss of trade will also 
probably be slight. But loss there must be. 

So unsystematic and unintelligent is the book- 
keeping of most of our railways that it is likely they are 
unable to make any clear forecast of the probable effects 
of their policy of forcing up railway rates upon the 
volume of their traffic and the profits it will earn. For 
the power of monopoly which they think they possess is 
qualified not solely by the natural shrinkage of business 
which always attends a rise of prices, especially when 
accompanied by reduced facilities. If they threaten, as 
they do, a series of rises of rates as the price the public 
must pay for seeing railway servants paid a living wage 
and not overworked to the public danger, they will dis- 
cover that other modes of transport can be brought into 
effective use. They have, indeed, secured the control 
and stopped the use of some canals. But there are others 
that can be made serviceable highways of commerce. 
Still more important, motor haulage upon roads is as yet 
an infant industry, capable of rapid development. In the 
United States this method of road traffic is not left to 
separate individual management, each vehicle a law unto 
itself. Great associations have been formed to organise 
the road traffic and to provide collecting and distributing 


depdts, storage for petrol, and other facilities. If the 


railways abuse the economic and political powers they 
think themselves to possess, they will force our traders 
and our consumers to similar methods of self-protection. 
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A HZondon BDiarp. 


Tue week has, I think, brought some advance 
towards peace. But the situation among the Allies is 
not much improved. Bulgaria takes no part in the 
démarches of M. Novakovitch, which Thursday’s papers 
report as if they were the joint work of the Allies. 
Servia had no great reputation to lose for good 
faith and good sense, and that she has contrived to 
dissipate since warlike operations—but not the war— 
came to anend. Her politics are in bad hands, the war 
party being largely made up of the disreputable odds and 
ends of the Milan camarilla, and of officers who 
lean more to the Crown Prince than to the King. Un- 
fortunately, these factions are represented in the first 
Servian delegate to the Peace Conference, who is not only 
a Nationalist but is even, if I am not mistaken, the 
author of an impudent document, proposing to tear up 
the Serbo-Bulgarian agreement. 

THis Memorandum, addressed to the Powers, 
proposes to disregard all historical or ethnographical 
considerations, and to re-partition Macedonia on a 
fanciful and extremely of an 
between the Balkan States, 7.¢., of 
an unnatural equality between the nationality that kept 
alive the spirit of revolt in Macedonia and then 
beat Turkey, and the 
harried her skirts. 


unscrupulous plan 


” 


“ equilibrium 


nationality that merely 
Bulgaria necessarily replies: “ Am 
I to give up to you scores of thousands of Bulgarian people 
living in villages in which no Serbs exist, because you 
want to go back on your word?’’ It is a great pity that 
Greece, whose claims are more serious than Servia’s, 
should, now that the star of Venezelos has waned, and 
that lighter men have the new King’s ear, lean to these 
shifty Servian counsels, backed as they have been by 
scandalous conduct in the war. Greek interests lie, not 
in these feather-headed intrigues, but in a good under- 


standing with Bulgaria, which Bulgaria would welcome. 


MEANWHILE, why is the preliminary Treaty of Peace 
not signed? The document drawn up by Sir Edward 
Grey contained, I believe, nothing which had not been 
agreed upon in principle among the Allies. Why, 
then, do not Greece and Servia join Bulgaria in signing 
it? Nominally, because they want to have the decisions 
of the Powers on various questions made known to them, 
as if that had anything to do with a document which 
concerns their relations with Turkey. Really, thinks 
Bulgaria, because with the whole of her male population 
in arms and tied to the Tchataldja lines, her embarrass- 
ment is greater than theirs. Bulgaria naturally 
chafes, for she can say to the Powers: ‘‘ You asked 
me not to force the Tchataldja lines, and I obeyed 
you. Now I am willing to sign the Treaty you have 
drawn up, which my Allies will not sign, while they 
suggest that I am a traitor for being willing to finish 
the war at the point at which you wished me to conclude 
it.”’ To such a plea, the Powers can only answer, in 
common fairness, by insisting categorically on an 
immediate signature of the draft Treaty. This, I 


believe, Sir Edward Grey has done. 








If Servia and ° 


Greece refuse, the Powers could authorise Bulgaria to 
sign alone. And then the Servians, seeing that their 
game was up, and being in no condition to withstand a 


Bulgarian advance, would cave in soon enough. 


Happrity, the relations of the Great Powers continue 
extraordinarily good. No statesman and no prince has 
for a moment pursued a mischievous course; all seem 
alike to have followed a straight and simple line te 
peace. I find a disposition to attribute this to a kind of 
cult of Sir Edward Grey, under whom honesty has 
become quite a fashionable wear in diplomacy. No 
Power wanting to put any other “in the cart,” Machia- 
vellian tactics have been eschewed by common consent. 
The cards have been on the table throughout, and the 
debates have gone on without a suspicion of double- 
What : 
change from the days of Cyprus Conventions and Bis- 


dealing, reservations, or secret agreements. 


marckian incitements! 


Do by-elections ever hasten a general election? Ii 
they do, it must be in very different circumstances from 
those of the Newmarket reverse. Tradition tells us of an 
earlier electoral swallow that was supposed to betoken a 
Tory summer, but that was over thirty years ago, and 
the dissolution into which Disraeli was then tempted was 
an offering to hope, not a sacrifice to fear. Other dissolu- 
tions precipitated or encouraged by by-elections rise to 
the mind—for instance, that of 1900, and possibly the 
second general election of 1910—but one does not 
remember that Lord Salisbury’s run of ill-luck between 
1887 and 1890, or Mr. Balfour’s dismal electoral experi- 
ences from 1902 onwards tended in either of those cases 
to sharpen the Ministerial appetite for a fresh bout at 
the polls. 


Lorp AsHBOURNE, quite without ideas himself, will 
go down to history as the statesman who gave the Tory 
Party their lead to a true Tory policy for Ireland. Apart 
from the Ashbourne Act, his success rested on his 
beautiful voice, his delightful manners, and the extreme 
friendliness of his address. His elocution was tremendous. 
One of the best of “ Toby M.P.’s’’ jests was that in which 
he described it in a sentence of his “ diary ’’ : “ Went into 
the House of Lords to hear Gibson.”’ 
cessor will provide the peers with quite a different kind 


His suc- 
of sensation. He is, I suppose, the only Nationalist 
who will ever enter those sacred portals. The new Lord 
Ashbourne is a Roman Catholic, an ardent supporter 
of the revival of Irish letters, Irish speech, and the Irish 
spirit, and he has been seen in Piccadilly in an Irish 
kilt of purest saffron hue. Will he address the peers in 
it—and in Gaelic? It seems almost blasphemous to say 


that I hope so. 


Mucu the finest thing in Commander Evans’s lecture 
was the impromptu aside with which he finished his 
account of Scott’s call for an extra man from Evans’s 

The choice— 
“ And he jolly 
Oates went to 


party for the final advance to the Pole. 
coveted by all—fell on Captain Oates. 
well deserved it,’’ commented Evans. 


his death. 
A WAYFARER. 
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Aife and Metters. 


THE WORLD-SOUL. 


From the earliest times the idea of a World-Soul has 
haunted the contemplative mind of man. For as soon 
as reflection began to seek order in the loose instinctive 
animism that found a separate spirit in each river and 
each tree, in wind, and fire, and sunshine, and the 
different powers of Nature, the notion of a hierarchy with 
a dominating spirit of the earth, or the wider universe, 
was certain to emerge. The visions of poets and the 
speculations of thinkers were continually discovering the 
spiritual secret of a world filled with a single indwelling 
life. The hard, formal title, pan-theism, ill expresses the 
rush of sympathy and of understanding which must have 
come to the brooding mind of still half-savage man when 
he came first to generalise his experiences, and to 
recognise his life as a part of a larger life of Nature. 
It often seems a pity that theologians and formal 
philosophers should ever have interfered with this half- 
instinctive, half-reasoned faith. For these system- 
mongers, with their abrupt distinctions between matter 
and spirit, the animate and the inanimate, this world 
and another world, and above all with their removal 
of the seat of world government to an external region, 
placed almost insuperable obstacles in the path of this 
natural religion. It is true that in all ages and countries 
men of profound nature, thinkers or saints, have sur- 
mounted these popular traditions, and by virtue of an 
inner light have proclaimed the truth that this world 
is not evil, but divine, that it is man’s proper home, in 
which he lives in vital communion with all other living 
things. Sometimes the unity of this life, the World-Soul, 
has been regarded as an emanation of a still larger 
universal spirit, as in the Platonic teaching and in some 
expositions of Buddhist doctrine. More often it comes 
to us as the vivid concrete expression of a natural genius 
for sympathy, as in the famous ‘‘ Canticle of the Sun,’ 
in which St. Francis addresses ‘‘ my brother the Wind,”’ 


and “our sister Water.’’ In a Blake, a Shelley, or an 
Emerson, we find, of course, a more developed 
“ mysticism,”’ 


of which this same deep sympathy with 
Nature is the chief ingredient. It is always the proper 
food of poetry, and is by no means confined to those 
upon whom “common sense”’ has set the ban of 
‘“mysticism.’’ No one has proclaimed the spirit of the 
earth with so deep and convincing a realism as George 
Meredith. 

But, nevertheless, it is to the growth of the modern 
scientific temper and imagination that we in the West 
owe most distinctly the reconquest of this central 
thought. When Giordano Bruno spoke of the earth 
as “ this great animal of ours,’’ the natural sciences were 
already enriching with vast stores of illustration the 
conception of a single all-pervading life. As the 
gathering sense of a single developmental purpose, in 
which the innumerable modes of life and the energy 
which inspires them found a unity of natural law, pos- 
sessed the mind of a Goethe, the rich meaning 
of the animated world began to assert itself as the secret 
faith of all genuinely thoughtful men who had sufficient 
strength of mind to throw off the trammels of traditional 
theology. 

To the reception of this faith there are, however, 
two main obstacles. One is the so-called practical 
nature of the Western man, whose inherent indi- 
vidualism, and stress upon concrete particulars, prevent 
him from assimilating the conception of a spiritual 
unity to which even the sciences that he respects bear 
testimony It ought, however, to be possible to present 
the idea of a World-Soul, not, indeed, as a fact susceptible 
of exact proof, but as a scientific hypothesis, attested 
by a body of solid arguments. Indeed, the new book 
of Mr. Fielding Hall, which has suggested the theme 
of this article (“The World-Soul.’’ Hurst & Blackett), 
traces to Darwin’s works the first opening of this thought 
in the author’s mind. The interdependency, and 
therefore the unity, of all life is a more important truth 








than that of the evolution of species, which it indeed 
subsumes as one of the methods in which the single 
life-force finds expression :— 

** All life is one: no part of it could exist without all 
the others. Insects exist to fertilise flowers, and flowers to 
provide food for insects; birds and beasts of prey exist for 
the benefit of the races on which they live; the animals or 
birds they prey on exist for them. Man lives by and on 
plants and animals, and they by and for him. Everything 
is inextricably connected with all other life. Nothing exists or 
could exist alone.” 


Not merely is this unity in multiplicity of life 
firmly established, but science is questioning the validity 
of the barriers between the animate and the inanimate 
world, seeking to extend the dominion of the World-Soul. 
But whether these more audacious speculations succeed in 
finding a common life pervading all forms of matter in 
varying degrees, or whether the world-history consists in 
the struggle between a limited life-force anda more or less 
intractable matter, is not of the first importance for 
the thinkers of to-day who, like Mr. Fielding Hall, 
are seeking to clear the spiritual course for the 
acceptance of a truly natural religion. For the chief 
obstacle which confronts them is the perversion of this 
revelation by the Churches. It is Mr. Fielding Hall’s 
contention that the great sympathetic thinkers of the 
world have always set themselves to reveal this doctrine 
of the World-Soul to the “little children ’’ of this world ; 
but that the Churches, with their professional priests, 
and the rules and ceremonials evolved to support their 
authority, have always overlaid and perverted the 
teaching by substituting for the simple vital truths their 
Church-made mysteries. 

In several earlier books Mr. Fielding Hall brought 
some fresh stores of balm and oil from the East to heal 
the wounds which the Churches had made in Christianity. 
From Burma in particular, he brought a story of a 
gentler, a humaner, and a more spiritual people than 
ours, containing as its germ that real sense of a larger 
life needed to curb the arrogance and the brutality alike 
of individual and collective man. But the present very 
striking book aims quite definitely at reclaiming the 
true gospel of Christ from “ Christianity.’’ It is a work 
of “clearance’”’ to which he sets himself. The work of 
Jesus, as he presents it, by examination of the words 
and deeds, was to establish a faith in the World Father, 
appealing to that Inward Light which is the fragment of 
the World-Soul in each of us, and with which we work 
out our salvation and the world’s salvation in this life. 
The asceticism of the Churches, and the substitution of 
some thin metaphysical hereafter as a pretext for refusing 
to live and let live here on earth, are to him literally the 
unpardonable sin, the deliberate extinction of the inward 
light that bids us live the fullest and most joyous life 
of which we are capable. Our “daily bread ’’ and the 
“ Divine Will done here by us on earth ’’ are the central 
themes of the great illustrative prayer of Jesus, which 
is no petition to an Outside Power for help, but is directed 
to “ that portion of the World-Soul within us.’’ Prayer, 
confession, and the other modes of the religious life 
enjoined by Christ have, he claims, no valid meaning 
except for the life of the World-Soul within us. The 
moral and the rational perplexities which orthodox 
Christianity presents to all sincere minds drop away as 
soon as this idea of the inner light as the director of this 
earthly life is sympathetically seized. 

All miracles that are not the natural fruits of full 
human powers fall away from Christianity, and are not 
missed. So does the scheme of salvation in another 
world, invented by theologians in order that ordinary 
men and women may not live anything worth calling life 
in this. The harping upon sin and the repression of 
carnal desires, the rooted distrust of human feelings, 
the postponement and externalisation of Heaven and 
Hell, all belong likewise to the falsification of religion 
by the Churches :— 

“Don’t believe that the World-Soul wants purity and 
innocence. They are negative qualities and make for death, not 
life. The World-Soul wants passion and emotion, love to good 
things, hate to evil things, courage and honesty and control, 
and all sorts of gifts of every kind. For the World-Soul has 


to subdue all nature, and it can only do that with wisdom. 
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It wants the souls of engineers, builders, architects, farmers, | 


every kind of knowledge, of men and of women. It wants 
the souls of doers and seers. It doesn’t mind you having made 
mistakes; everyone does that, and very likely you couldn't 
help them. What the World-Soul won’t stand are souls that 
have refused to live, that have rejected the wine of life offered 
to them, that have cultivated a fear and a distaste of God 
as seen in His great work, the World.” 

All this is not new, and it may seem not a little 
dangerous. But because sayings are dangerous it does 
not follow that they are not true ; it does follow that 
timid souls will obstinately deny their truth. 

How far Mr. Fielding Hall’s detailed rectification of 
the gospel teaching will commend itself to Western 
liberalism may well be doubted. In all such tasks there 
is a great temptation to over-ingenuity, as may be seen 
alike in the terse dogmatism of Tolstoy and the diffuse 
adaptiveness of Sir Oliver Lodge in dealing with the same 
material. But Mr. Fielding Hall is always well worth 
reading, for no Englishman has done more to bring the 
light of Asia to bear upon some of the darker corners of 
our Western life. Perhaps there is no ray of this Asian 
light which, if it can be got to penetrate the armor of 
our self-pride, would prove more healing than this 
spiritual doctrine of the union of man with Nature. For 
here, if anywhere, is found at present the widest emo- 
tional and intellectual severance of Eastern and Western 
man, a thought to which eloquent expression is given in 
the opening lecture of a series which Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the famous Indian poet, is giving now in London. 
“In the West the prevalent feeling is that Nature belongs 
exclusively to inanimate things and to beasts, that there 
is a sudden unaccountable break where human nature 
begins. According to it, everything that is low in the 
scale of beings is merely Nature, and whatever has the 
stamp of perfection in it, intellectual or moral, is human 
nature. But the Indian mind never has any hesitation 
in acknowledging its kinship with Nature, its unbroken 
relation with all.” 





MOORE’S NEW MODEL. 


Four years ago, when the centenary of Sir John 
Moore’s death at Corunna was celebrated, we pointed to 
his memory as one of the tricks of fame. But for a poet 
he would be forgotten, and the poet would be forgotten 
but for him. People remember nothing of the hero but 
his burial, and nothing of the poet but the verses which 
make the burial remembered. Never have a word and a 
deed been so interwoven for immortality. The thirty- 
two lines of the poem, beginning with such splendid sud- 
denness—‘‘ Not a drum was heard ’’—move like bat- 
talions marching with arms reversed. They are our 
poetry’s ‘ Dead March in Saul.” They sound the sombre 
lamentation of three volleys fired in the air. They are 
the noblest Last Post that ever the bugles of England 
blew over a soldier’s grave. The few cold or old- 
fashioned words which they contain are merged and lost 
in the heartfelt mourning of the whole. No wonder our 
people have adopted them as the national dirge, and their 
very rhythm and phrases have passed into the intimacy 
of our language, winning the perpetual honor alike of 
parody and of praise. Yet Charles Wolfe wrote nothing 
else that would be remembered if he had not written 
that. His dirge upon a woman, certainly, contains two 
great lines :— 


* But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be.” 


But the rest of the poem is comparatively cold and 
common. But for Corunna it also would be forgotten, 
like the poet. 

It is more remarkable that, but for the poet, Sir 
John Moore himself would be forgotten, except by 
military students. He was undoubtedly one of our 
greatest soldiers—a man to rank beside Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, and Wellington. It is not his death and burial, 
but his life and deeds, that should make him famous. Few 
have shown such a combination of wisdom and daring in 
warfare, or of courage, charm, and humanity in personal 
life. St. Lucia knew him, and Holland, and Cadiz, and 





Egypt, and Sicily, and Sweden, and even the House of 
Commons under Pitt. Irishmen may still give him a 
grateful thought for his comparative mercy to the 
unhappy patriots of ’Ninety-eight and Vinegar Hill; also 
for his admiration of Wolfe Tone, and for a summary of 
his speech at the court-martial. Soldiers still honor him 
for the marvellous skill of his landing at Alexandria 
under Abercromby. Politicians may thank him for dis- 
couraging one crazy scheme of the Government after 
another, though each time he debarred himself from the 
command which was his natural ambition. And when 
at last the command was his, he put it to the finest use. 
By an inspiration of genius he devised the blow at 
Napoleon’s communications in Spain, and the best his- 
torians have maintained that by this blow he altered the 
whole course of European history, and started the train 
of events that led to Napoleon’s downfall. General 
Maurice, in his great edition of Moore’s diary, has gal- 
lantly called it “the boldest, the most successful, the 
most brilliant stroke of war of all time.” At all events, 
it showed the kind of genius that inspired Cromwell, 
Stonewall Jackson, and De Wet. Napoleon at once per- 
ceived that it was a move worthy of himself, and no 
further praise is needed. 

But that was only the final and crowning act of so 
distinguished a life. His command of a small army-corps 
in Spain lasted only from October, 1808, till his death 
in the middle of the following January. In December he 
advanced from Portugal to Salamanca, expecting to sup- 
port a large and enthusiastic Spanish army reported to 
be there. As often happens in Spain, there was no 
enthusiasm, and there was no army. But stretching 
right across his bare front, from the Pyrenees to Madrid, 
lay the enormous armies of France, 400,000 strong, com- 
manded by the greatest soldier the world has ever known. 
It was the depth of winter. Moore’s supplies were bad. 
England, as usual, had forgotten to send him money, and 
the commissariat contractor, as usual, was filching his 
profits by starving the troops. Then it was that Moore 
took his great resolve, and instead of retiring by safe 
and easy roads to Lisbon, as Napoleon expected, he 
advanced to Sahagun, threatening the long and delicate 
lines of communication by which the French supplies had 
continually to be passed from Bayonne to Madrid. 

That was the stroke, and the effect was instantaneous. 
It brought Napoleon rushing up by one of his lightning 
marches to Astorga, where he had ordered Soult to meet 
him and enclose Moore’s little force. They met, like 
stars in their courses. They mustered over 80,000 men. 
But Moore with his 19,000 had already slipped out 
between them, and had begun the terrible march to 
Corunna, continually harassed every day of the fortnight 
by Soult and Ney, hanging on his rear. We know the 
result—the gallant struggle to the sea, the final battle, 
the assured victory, complete had not the General fallen. 
On the day of the failure at Astorga, Napoleon left Spain 
for ever. Whether, as he gave out, disturbing news from 
Austria recalled him, or whether he recognised that 
Moore had given what he called the lockjaw to his designs 
in Spain, may be disputed. At all events, he left, and 
the field was open to Wellington. 

That, in brief, was Moore’s stroke of war, “ the 
boldest, the most successful, the most brilliant of all 
time,” as has been gallantly said. But it is not only 
brilliant strokes of war that make the general, and we are 
now invited to honor Moore for other and even nobler 
qualities. Lord Roberts, Lord Methuen, General Neville 
Lyttelton, and other distinguished officers, besides Lord 
Haldane, who cannot allow arms to be silent in the midst 
of laws, are appealing for some memorial—a military 
library and, perhaps, a statue (God rest all Christian 
souls !)—to be erected to Moore at Shorncliffe. The place 
is chosen because it was at Shorncliffe that Moore trained 
his Light Brigade, which afterwards became Welling- 
ton’s celebrated Light Division. Certainly some memorial 
is needed, for, except in the General Staff and on the 
Woolsack, no one remembers Moore’s work in camp, and 
even on the field all are quite content to leave him alone 
with his glory. But his service in training the Light 
Brigade was as vital as his blow at Napoleon’s lines, and 
far more significant than his death and burial. It trans- 
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formed, not only the equipment and tactics, but the 
very spirit of our army. 

It was six or seven years before his death, Moore 
being then about forty. He had returned from his 
brilliant service under Abercromby in Egypt, and was 
given what we should now call the command of the 
South-east District, with headquarters at Brighton or 
Chatham, but more usually at Sandgate or Shorncliffe. 
Though the Peace of Amiens was patched up, it was 
clearly shortlived, and for over two years an invasion of 
the South Coast was continually expected. Napoleon was 
building ships and boats of one kind or another at every 
port, and even far up the French rivers. At Boulogne he 
constructed the great basin to accommodate a thousand 
vessels, and protected it with forts. There seems no 
doubt that his design of invasion with a vast and varie- 
gated flotilla was serious, and that from the end of 1802 
almost to Trafalgar, but especially in the winter of 1803- 
1804, the attempt was very probable. No doubt, our 
seaman’s boast was justified when, after proclaiming the 
glories of the Navy, he continued, “‘and if they should 
venture to contaminate our holy shores, we will eat them 
up like shrimps ’’ ; but on Moore lay the responsibility of 
ensuring the completeness of the meal. Just across the 
wristband of sea, on white cliffs well within sight of ours, 
stood the Conqueror with his invincible armies, making 
ready for the blow. Along the English shore was posted 
Moore’s brigade, on which the first brunt of the attack 
would fall. That was the situation when he began to 
create his New Model. 

He took other steps. He dissuaded the Government 
from “ driving,” or devastating the country so as to starve 
the enemy’s supplies, as the Russians did nine or ten 
years later with such effect. He believed that the south 
coast was too rich to be successfully “ driven.’’ He urged 
them rather to arm the whole male population who were 
willing to serve, and, in fact, 342,000 volunteers were 
enrolled, making a force of over half-a-million with 
militia and regulars—a very large number in proportion 
to our population a century ago. But his own brigade 
was to be the shield or spear-point of these ill-armed and 
partially-trained masses, and the first object was to con- 
vert at least part of these troops into Light Infantry. 
The idea seems to have arisen during the American War 
of Independence, when specially alert, active, and highly- 
equipped men were required to act against the Red 
Indians. Moore had been much impressed by the neces- 
sity of the change at St. Lucia in 1796, and now that he 
held a command of his own, he began to work it out. 
First he transformed the 52nd (apparently his favorite 
regiment) into Light Infantry—a title it still keeps, 
with the addition of ‘“ Oxfordshire.” Gradually, after 
watching the experiment, he added the 43rd and a Rifle 
Regiment. This made the basis of the Light Division, 
under Wellington, which Sir William Napier described 
as “sold:ers unsurpassable, perhaps never equalled.” 
He also quotes another contemporary general who wrote 
that, when the Light Division joined the other forces at 
Talavera, though new to war, they were looked up to 
from the very first as the veterans of the army; “and,”’ 
he continued, “ by their discipline they sustained that 
character throughout the war, committing no blunders, 
and showing themselves the same orderly soldiers in the 
breach as in the line.”’ 

Partly it was a matter of equipment and tactics—the 
substitution of flexible line for solid column. It was, in 
fact, a most important step towards the modern form of 
attack in extended order which the breechloader, the 
magazine rifle, and the machine gun have compelled 
whole armies, and not merely special troops, to adopt. 
But chiefly, as Sir William Napier insisted, it was a 
matter of training, of “ discipline” in its highest sense ; 
that is to say, the promotion of confidence between man 
and man, and especially between officers and men. 
Discipline of that kind can only be inspired by per- 
sonality, and it was Moore’s success in creating it that 
justified Lord Roberts and the other officers in saying 
that, as a trainer of troops, England has never possessed 
his equal. In the year of his death, Colborne (Lord 
Seaton), who commanded the 52nd during the Peninsular 
campaign, and with it struck so decisive a blow at 





Waterloo, wrote in praise of his old chief, as quoted in 
Maurice’s edition of the “ Diary ”’ :— 

‘His life was spent among the troops. The whole force 
of his abilities was unremittingly employed in devising and 
executing measures for promoting the comforts and advancing 
the efficiency of the soldiery. The camp at Sandgate (Shorn- 
cliffe), where he had the opportunity of carrying through and 
exemplifying fully the effect of his plans, will long be recol- 
lected as exhibiting the perfection of military economy and 
discipline. It was a school of unrivalled repute for officers 
as well as men. To have served there is a recommendation 
of a candidate for employment. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
is now pursuing the French with troops essentially improved 
at least, if not formed, by Sir John Moore.” 

When we remember that even Wellington spoke of 
his soldiers as scum, and that his method of discipline was 
to flog and hang his troops into order, let us by all means 
contribute to a military library at Shornclifie, and even 
to a statue with a martial cloak around it, if only we can 
preserve the praise due to the wise and courageous soldier 
who, among brilliant feats of arms, had the wisdom and 
courage thus to transform the treatment of men. 





ON PROMISES. 


Since Diogenes went out with his lantern, one may 
doubt whether there has been a finer ironical performance 
than the “ test case” which Mr. Arthur Macgillicuddy 
brought this week against a Member of Parliament. Mr. 
Macgillicuddy went out to look for an honest man, 
and he looked among the candidates for Southwark. 
What is more, he supposed that he had found him. 
To heighten the moral miracle, he asks us to believe 
that his honest man succeeded, headed the poll, and 
passed the needle’s eye, or whatever the aperture 
may be, which leads to Parliament. The years 
passed, and Mr. Macgillicuddy actually reminded 
him of his promises. It was a cleverly affected sim- 
plicity. At length—for there has been no indecent haste 
in this finely-conceived joke—Mr. Macgillicuddy feigned 
first disillusionment and then indignation, and with his 
grievance big within him, called to the law for justice. 
This, perhaps, was to broaden irony into farce; but we 
will not be unduly critical. A joke which survives 
through the years can hardly be stationary. It must 
grow if there is life in it. The climax came on Monday, 
before Judge Grainger and a jury. Mr. Macgillicuddy 
sued his member for breach of promise, or breach of con- 
tract, or, in plain terms, for the non-fulfilment of his 
election pledges. What the pledges were we need not 
too nicely inquire. They related, we gather, to corrup- 
tion in public life. There was an election address. 
Pledges are an unmitigated mischief, but no election 
address should be without this evil. Mr. Macgillicuddy 
developed his case with some skill. He produced his 
member’s letters, and he was able to show that his pro- 
tests against the non-fulfilment of these promises had put 
him to trouble and expense. Corruption in public life 
there still is, and the Member for Southwark has done 
nothing to check it. We question whether he has even 
brought a rumor to the notice of a Commission. The 
plaintiff, in consequence, has been out of pocket, and the 
member meanwhile has drawn his salary. The Judge, it 
must be admitted, entered fully into the spirit of the 
joke. What the soldier said was not evidence, and what 
the member promised is not a contract. He applied the 
great principle of caveat emptor. Mr. Macgillicuddy, in 
short, should have known better than to trust an election 
promise. The whole transaction had been in accordance 
with the time-honored custom of “ Vanity Fair.’’ “If 
there is any Member of Parliament in this world who has 
fulfilled all his pledges, I should like to see him.”” And 
that, we take it, was exactly Mr. Macgillicuddy’s point. 
The lantern has not found the honest man. 

This ‘‘ test case ’’ will, we hope, do much to sweeten 
the acerbities of public life. It ought, in particular, to 
bring much comfort to women. Some time ago, under 
the auspices of Lord Cromer, a meeting, devotional in 
character, was held in the Queen’s Hall. It was 


attended (in so far as it was attended) solely by men, 
and its object was to exhibit the nobility of their devotion 
to the Empire-building and other manly sports. Its 
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promoters explained that it might do much to rehabilitate 
the Imperial sex in the eyes of modern womanhood, and 
to correct the irreverence which the suffrage movement 
has fostered. Its success was partial, and the reason 
of its failure probably was that the rather extensive 
breaking of pledges by life-long suffragist members of 
the ‘‘ hitherto’’ school revived for a time all the old 
unthinking bitterness. Mr. Macgillicuddy has deserved 
well of his sex. He has demonstrated that if women 
have been the victims of this practice, there was nothing 
exceptional, nothing invidious, in the distinction which 
was thrust upon them. He has administered, though, 
perhaps without intending it, the conventional consola- 
tions of philosophy. This case is common; it is even 
human. Men also suffer from the breaking of pledges; 
a vote is no protection, and sex no safeguard. 

We cannot affect, however, to think that the situa- 
tion is wholly satisfactory. But for this evil it is useless 
to devise palliatives. We are quite of Mr. Macgilli- 
cuddy’s mind. Parliament, as he reminded us, has been 
in existence for close upon 650 years, and “that 
representative assembly has never yet given satisfac- 
tion.’’ That is perhaps a rash statement, and it is 
possible that if he were to consider history more closely 
he would admit his mistake. We never heard, for 
example, that any public dissatisfaction was ever 
expressed with the conduct of the two members for Old 
Sarum. There was no one to call it in question. It is 
a dangerous thing to discard the wisdom of our ancestors, 
and it is possible that this “ test case’? may bring us all 
to the perception that reform has gone too far and too 
fast. No easy remedy will serve, and as far as we can 
see, there is a choice only between two courses. One is 
to abolish members, and the other to abolish electors. 
Our ancestors tried both plans with success, and simul- 
taneously. Some places had no member, and others no 
electors. Consider, for example, the striking case of the 
Borough of Gatton, returning two members to Parlia- 
ment. Its fee simple was put up to auction in the last 
years of the eighteenth century. The auctioneer drew 
an alluring picture of the advantages which this purchase 
promised to the highest bidder :— 


** Need I tell you, gentlemen, that this elegant contingency 
is the only infallible source of fortune, titles, and honors, 
in this happy country? That it leads to the highest situations 
in the State? And that meandering through the tempting 
sinuosities of ambition, the purchaser will find the margin 
strewed with roses, and his head quickly crowned with those 
precious garlands that flourish in full vigor round the 
fountain of honor.” 


This may seem beside the point. But the auctioneer 
went on to point out in no obscure terms the advantages 
which this system of choosing members had in disposing 
of the particular difficulty with which Mr. Macgillicuddy 
is concerned. He reminded any gentleman who had 
“made his fortune in either of the Indies,’’ that if he 
would embark on this halcyon sea, there would be “ no 
tempestuous passions to allay; no tormenting claims of 
insolent electors to evade; no tinkers’ wives to kiss; no 
impossible promises to make; none of the toilsome and 
not very clean paths of canvassing to dredge through.”’ 
Here, then, is one solution, and we question whether any 
modern expedient, any further plunge into untried 
innovations and speculative experiments, will discover 
a better. In those days there were no complaints from 
Old Sarum or Gatton about unfulfilled pledges. We 
rejoice to recall that a Redistribution Bill is due. That, 
we are convinced, and not the doubtful procedure of the 
Law Courts, is the hopeful method of solution. If 
Southwark were disfranchised, and Gatton restored to 
its place in the Constitution, Mr. Macgillicuddy’s 
grievance would forthwith disappear. . 
There is perhaps another way out of the difficulty, 
but we hesitate to advance it. The solution we have 
indicated is moderate, constitutional, even conservative. 
The other method is undoubtedly liable to abuse. But 
it too may claim the sanction of age and the warrant of 
philosophy. If pledges are not kept, perhaps it is 
because pledges ought not to be given. About the same 
time that Gatton was put up for sale, Godwin was pro- 





posing in ‘‘ Political Justice ’’ the total abolition of all 
promises. It was one of the first deductions from the 
new utilitarian philosophy, and undoubtedly it fits our 
special case. It is easy to make out a strong case against 
promises. Do I promise to do my duty! Then the 
promise does but urge me to do from a precarious and 
temporary motive what ought to be done from its own 
intrinsic recommendations. It adds nothing to the 
obligation. If, on the other hand, it contradicts duty, 
that is a sufficient condemnation. By a promise we bind 
ourselves to learn nothing from time, to profit nothing 
by acquired wisdom, to make no use of the virtue which 
exercise shal] bring, of the knowledge which experience 
shall accumulate. To give a promise is, in short, to 
perform an immoral act, and to offend against reason 
by debarring us from the unfettered use of our under- 
standings. Godwin did indeed admit that in the trivial 
engagements of daily life, promises were perhaps a 
necessary evil. He even conceded that when one has 
made them, it was well tokeepthem. On the other hand, 
he made an end of marriage as the worst and rashest of 
promises. It may indeed be argued that he poured out 
the baby when he emptied the bath. But it must be 
conceded that his solution made a clean sweep of 
unfulfilled pledges, and Tolstoy, in his sermons from the 
text, ‘‘Swear not at all,’’ followed him closely, if 
unconsciously. It is, on the whole, a cleaner and more 
final solution than that which Judge Grainger indicated. 
One may as he suggested, vote for the other man. That 
would be to some extent a remedy, if one could be sure 
that the other man also would leave his presumably 
opposite pledges unfulfilled. But how if he should keep 
them? Of two evils, that would be clearly the worse. 
There may be objections to Godwin’s plan. It will be 
found, on reflection, that ‘‘ Back to Old Sarum ’’ is the 
easiest as it is the only infallible remedy. 





DANDELION SUMMER. 


WE have waited a little for our dandelion summer in 
order to get a still more wonderful display than they have 
on the slightly lower lands where the flowers first bloom 
in mass. It is one of the things so evident as to be 
recorded of science, that this and some other flowers come 
in richer hue for a few hundred feet of elevation. They 
are as blood-oranges to lemons by comparison with those 
we saw blcom in April. A single fine day will teach a 
field to shine like gold that has been ‘‘ colored’’ by 
the jeweller’s acid, though yesterday it was no more 
brilliant than a strewing of Australian sovereigns. The 
straight stroke of a mountain sun, free not only from 
cloud but from the sub-haze that belongs to the lowland 
stratum, brings a blush into these yellow faces that raises 
them to orange, and makes them scintillate as though 
with smiles. We remember that in Switzerland where 
the same fire that warms the dandelion yellow animates 
the gentian blue. We forgot that a mere thousand-foot 
table-land had magic too, and so the sudden blaze of an 
upland field, all little suns answering the blaze of the 
Great Sun, choked us with a wonder like that which 
brought Linnezus to his knees before-a gorse bush. 
There are many other ways in which fields become 
sheets of color. Successful culture gives us lands of 
crimson sainfoin, forget-me-not, lucerne, the strawberry- 
beaded clover that farmers call trifolium, blue flax, and, 
in Norfolk, acres and acres of yellow mustard. Our weed 
mustard, the charlock, may be relied upon in spite of all 
culture to golden an occasional fallow, and the moon- 
daisies will whiten more or less wholly many meadows 
where sweet vernal would be more welcome. But when 
the dandelion comes it appears in every field, ploughed, 
sown, or grass; it threads them all together by lifting its 
saucy blossoms all along the road, plastering them tight 
on the well-nibbled turf of the common, rearing them 
through tall clover or even beans, leaping upon walls, 
descending into moats, carrying its torch of summertime 
everywhere. Neither does any one of those other flowers 
produce its effect by the same simple means as the 
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dandelion. They are in corymbs or racemes or spikes 
or on stalks that bear leaves, and hover between 
herbaceousness and blossom. With buds and blossoms 
and seeds cne above another, they are really a rabble, 
only seemivg to be an army when just at the proper 
distance. The dandelion has no distance. It is a broad 
blaze of gold when you see it by the hundred acres, and 
a broad blaze of gold when you pick a single blossom. 
It builds for the day the whole thing from the ground 
up. A stalk of exactly the required length, half-an- 
inch, five inches, a foot, or even a yard, on the best 
engineering principles hollow, stronger and more 
economical in material and in time'than a solid one of 
the same weight. And as soon as the stalk is up to the 
required height, the big round sunflower is ready to open 
if the sun shines. 

To shine when the sun shines, to close when he goes 
in and to respond, degree by degree, to every change 
in his geniality and strength. The buttercup is either 
open or closed. It has one metallic glitter of wonderful 
mother-of-pearl kind of brilliance, but no texture. The 
dandelion is a clubbed head of three or four hundred 
florets. So is the daisy, but some of its florets make an 
unchanging yellow face in the middle, the rest are a sort 
of white whisker. Here we have four hundred little 
sensitive cells that contract and dilate and hold little 
shadows of tone to express the flower’s joy at being shone 
upon. As Culpepper says: ‘‘ It is nicked in with deep 
spots of yellow in the middle.’’ The ecstasy of the daisy 
has to be taken for granted. It has the self-control of 
a Stoic. In fine weather it is “‘ out,’’ in dull weather 
it is ‘‘in,’’ and that is all. ‘‘ A fine day,’’ is its empty 
greeting, but the dandelion tries to say how exceedingly 
beautiful or thrillingly warm a really nice May day is. 
To the same stroke every blossom responds, and the 
fields blaze into orange, sink into yellow, wink green, and 
flame up again as the sun fares in his conflict with the 
clouds. You see the shadow pass, and the sunshine 
return, and then in a few minutes the sleeping flowers 
wake up and go through the gamut that ends by eclipsing 
the green of their neighbors with a complete testudo of 
blazing targes. 

A measure thrown into the field at random shows 
eleven blossoms in a square foot. Call them ten, and 
there are 47,000 to the acre, and more than half-a-million 
in this eleven-acre field. The florets are two hundred 
millions, and each is rushing to become a winged seed to 
fly in the wind and colonise other fields. The life of a 
dandelion in really fine weather is surely but a day. 
Certainly flowers that seem in their prime at ten in the 
morning are hoary ‘‘ clocks’’ by two in the afternoon. 
So Longfellow made Shawondasee’s wooing of “ the tall 
and slender maiden ”’ far too leisurely :— 

** Day by day he gazed upon her, 
Day by day he sighed with passion, 
Day by day his heart within him 


Grew more hot with love and longing 
For the maid with yellow tresses. 


Till one morning, looking northward, 

He beheld her yellow tresses 

Changed and covered o’er with whiteness, 
Covered as with whitest snowflakes.” 

These yellow maidens, and their name is billion, 
woo ardently and burn quickly. They give the bees a 
royal welcome, filling them with honey, and adding the 
unmistakable guerdon of great round pollen-bundles of 
flaming orange. But except in pure eugenics, they are 
little bounden to the bees. Without them, every floret 
becomes a balloon, and flies away to seed another niche 
of ground. A field of clocks, waiting to tell the wind 
the time of day, is as striking a sight as a field all in 
yellow. It is silver-grey, it is dazzling white, as the 
glance of the light changes. It is a mat of cobwebs, 
and as the upward draw of the hot air catches it, the 
plants loosen their snowstorm. There is no dirty alley 
in the thickest and largest town that does not have its 
dandelion bubble blown through it. 

You would think it was the only weed we had, and 
that there was no fight possible against it. This is not, 
however, the great weed this year. The farmers are 
everywhere spending large sums of money in the pulling 





of docks, which the late wet summer rooted very deeply 
in their land, and the gay dandelions are apparently 
ignored. But have the curiosity to grub up a few in a 
ploughed field, and you will see how they have to fight 
for their living. The first has its root all laid along and 
half out of the ground, as the scuffle threw it when it 
“cleaned ’’ the land. Its leaves are as green and its 
blossoms as yellow and numerous as this other, which 
resists pulling, because its root has been undisturbed. 
Another gives way far down, and the leaves have long 
white stalks wandering from a root, the crown of which 
was cut off six inches under the soil. A third rosette, 
with flowers complete, springs from a mere inch of stock. 
It is possible that the scuffle broke one plant into six, 
and trebled or quadrupled its number of flowers. We 
might be looking at a garden planted by some master of 
horticulture ; it is but a battlefield whose dead men, how- 
ever shattered and scattered, have attained Valhalla. 
Kill them again now, and they will ‘‘stay dead.”’ It 
is only the excitement of dandelion summer that makes 
it worth while to fight Death at such long odds. 

Only a little was needed to make this blossom more 
precious than the aster. It is undoubtedly more 
beautiful in the sculpture that catches and translates the 
sunshine. We could have made it blue and purple and 
red, for if it had been less aggressively healthy, that 
would have included the ability to change its color at the 
bidding of its human nurses. As a rare exotic to be 
grown under glass and planted out with great care in 
May, it would have become one of the greatest prides 
of the garden. It might have ousted the sweet pea, or, 
at any rate, the viola, and some millionaire might have 
planted a solid bed of it, the size of a tennis court. It 
prefers to go its own way, and in spite of every hindrance, 
to emblazon the whole country-side with its faithful gold. 





Susie. 


THE POTENCY OF WAGNER. 


THovucH more than a generation separates us from 
Wagner, though his music is more familiar to the world 
in general than that of any other composer, and though 
there have been many new developments in the art since 
his day, it is doubtful whether the true and ultimate 
significance of the man in the history of music is yet 
fully appreciated. He was one of those dynamically 
charged personalities after whose passing the world can 
never be the same as it was before he came—one of the 
tiny group of men to whom it is given to bestride an 
old world and a new, but to sunder them by a flood that 
becomes ever more and more impassable ; one of the very 
few who are able so to fill the veins of a whole civilisation 
with a new principle of vitality that the tingle of it is 
felt not only by the rarer but by the commonest spirits 
—some new principle from which, whether a man likes 
it or not, he will find it impossible to escape. Wagner 
is probably the only figure in the whole history of music 
of which this can be said. Bach created no such 
upheaval. He counts for next to nothing in the music 
of his own day and that of the two generations that 
followed him. He did not make a new world in music: 
rather had a new world to be made before men’s eyes 
were competent to take the measure of that towering 
stature, or men’s hearts quick enough with life to respond 
to the profound humanism of that great soul. We were 
not fit for Bach until Beethoven and Wagner—and 
Wagner, perhaps, even more than Beethoven—made us 
so. Beethoven, again, had it not been for Wagner, 
would probably not have meant as much to us as he 
does now, or become the fertilising force he is in modern 
music; and even that fertilisation is effected through 
Wagner’s work rather than along lines of Beethoven’s 
own. If anyone doubts this, let him ask himself what 
new spirit of enduring vitality and power of propagation 
has come out of the Beethoven symphony pure and 
simple. Not Brahms, assuredly, great as he is: 


*‘ arrested development ’’ is written large upon the forms 
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and the ideas of all the music that has come out of 
Brahms’s symphonies as clearly as upon those symphonies 
themselves. So far as modern instrumental music has 
developed in humanity of utterance or in breadth of 
structure, it is by assimilating from Beethoven, through 
Wagner, just the poetic spirit that Brahms passed by in 
Beethoven,—the spirit of which Beethoven was himself 
only dimly conscious, but which Wagner from the 
beginning saw to be inherent in him, and which he dis- 
tilled from the general tissue of Beethoven’s work and 
used in a new form for magical results of his own. The 
only explosive force in music at all comparable in general 
to Wagner was Monteverde. But Monteverde came a 
couple of hundred years too soon. The world was not 
ready for him—it is hardly a paradox to say that he was 
not ready for himself—and his explosion mostly spent 
itself in a desert. Wagner had first-rate luck in this as 
in everything else in his life that really mattered to him 
as an artist: not only had he the right dynamic spark 
within him, but he was born into an atmosphere made 
electrically ready by the passionate soul’s cry of 
Beethoven. The explosion came—a cataclysmic up- 
heaval, leading to a new geological formation, as it were, 
in music, new geographical delimitations, a new fauna 
and flora. 

The secret of it all was the perfect naturalness of 
Wagner. His was perhaps the most naked mind that 
ever worked in art—so frankly and naturally nude that 
the thought of its own nudity could never have occurred 
to it. It has always been the most puzzling of problems 
to psychologists to square Wagner the artist. with Wagner 
the man, to understand how from that feverish little 
egoist came the infinite world of humanity, love, 
sympathy, and pity there is in his music. Perhaps we 
start from the wrong point. Instead of trying to square 
the artist with the man we should endeavor to subsume 
the man under the artist. Then the paradox becomes 
less baffling. In Wagner the artist ate up everything 
else. To say that no artist was ever more nobly true to 
himself and his art is a mere commonplace that explains 
nothing ; what made him so remarkable was that he did 
not know he was true to his art, because it was frankly 
impossible for him to imagine anyone looking at art and 
life in any other way than his. We might as well com- 
pliment a mathematician for being true to the doctrine 
that two and two make four. Even more than Bach 
and Beethoven did he work from out of the very centre 
of the heart of an impulse to which he could have given 
no name, and whose pure behests he would no more have 
thought of disobeying in the interests of friends or foes 
or family or food than of denying himself bodily meat 
and drink and air. It was because he saw not only art 
but life from his own angle as an artist—saw men and 
women only as aids to his own artistic development, or 
hindrances to it—that he fell so often from one’s normal 
standard of merely human kindliness and honor. There 
is something both humorous and pathetic in his yearning 
for the “ free man of the future ’’—the kind of being he 
gives us a glimpse of in the young Siegfried. He himself 
was the freest of men ; but freedom such as his is possible 
only at the cost of some limitation of the freedom of a 
number of other people. It is a queer sort of freedom 
that takes the form of using Minna’s heart to light 
Madame Wesendonck’s fire, or that solves the problem 
of how to live well without soiling your soul with dis- 
agreeable work, by sponging on your friends and bilking 
your tradespeople. 

But however unpleasantly Wagner’s passion for self- 
realisation may have sometimes worked out in actual 
life, it is one of the things we should be constantly 
thanking Providence for, that in art the natural man in 
him insisted on making its own world in its own way. 
Busoni, in his suggestive ‘‘Entwurf einer neuen 
Aestathik der Tonkunst,’’ has remarked upon the curious 
formalism of most music, even the greatest. Here is an 
art fortunate enough to be free from all material factors: 
it is, as Busoni says, simply ‘‘ sounding air,’’ and is 
therefore presumably capable of a freedom of handling 
that should be the despair of workers in the other arts. 
Perfect freedom has yet to come; looked at from the 
heights, even giants like Bach and Beethoven and Mozart 








are seen to be loaded with chains of their own and their 
fellows’ forging, and to be performing the same timid 
evolutions again and again in one small corner of a field, 
while glorious leagues of unexplored country unroll 
themselves all round them. Bach and Beethoven 
enriched music by a sort of intensive culture of an 
inherited estate. Wagner was really the first to leap 
the fences and break down the gates and send his plough- 
share deep into the bowels of a new earth. Almost from 
his earliest years he had an instinctive sense of the great 
force of emotional liberation that was struggling for an 
outlet in Beethoven’s music. He was probably the only 
man in Europe to be aware of it and of its tremendous 
significance for the future. There were plenty of men 
who felt the greatness of Beethoven ; but not one of them, 
apparently, saw him as Wagner did. It is evident that 
people like Mendelssohn and Robert and Clara 
Schumann, for example, with whom he talked much in 
the ’forties, had no inkling that out of the spume of this 
eager, restless mind the future of music was to be born. 
To them his far-darting talk about Beethoven was no 
more than the interesting speculations of a clever but 
slightly eccentric visionary. From the first he fastened 
upon the seminal essence of Beethoven’s work—the 
attempt of a great soul, hampered somewhat by a trans- 
mitted form, to pour out an endless fund of quasi- 
dramatic emotion in music. The problem that lay before 
Wagner was how to release this fund of emotion, to give 
it wings that would carry it over the whole field of human 
life, to give it a new and more wonderful articulation. 
After years of struggling he found his way to the light. 
It was one of the extremely lucky “throws ’’ of nature 
—a throw she will probably not achieve again for genera- 
tions—that within the musician who had this unique 
vision of a music infinitely human and perfectly free 
there was a dramatist capable of providing the definite 
framework upon which the indefinite musical emotion 
could be woven into firm, coherent shapes. His theory 
that purely instrumental music had shot its last bolt 
with Beethoven, and that the choral ending to the Ninth 
Symphony is the unconscious, instinctive cry of the 
musician for the redemption of music by poetry, is the 
soundest of zsthetics if we do not take it too literally. 
Music did need this fertilisation by poetry if it was to 
win a new procreative power. Agreeable music has been 
made, and will continue to be made, by the passionless, 
disinterested weaving for its own sake of beautiful strands 
of tone. But great music must go deeper than this, and 
the deeper it goes the closer it comes to the heart; and 
our name for the necessities of the heart is poetry. The 
greater the burden of the soul of the musician, the more 
emphatically does his music suggest the actualities of 
human life. Wagner, like all the big men, had an 
instinctive sense of form—the ideas made their own 
form as they went along. He was not only an extra- 
ordinarily expressive singer but a consummate logician 
in music—one of the three composers who really deserve 
that title. 

He has drawn a circle around opera, as Beethoven 
drew one round the old-time symphony, and Bach drew 
one round the fugue and the chorale prelude; it is no 
use for anyone else to try to enter these circles. Opera 
is now in a cul de sac—for the best of operas since 
Wagner’s days simply stands in the same relation to 
his as Brahms’s symphonies do to Beethoven. It looks 
as if the next great development will be along instru- 
mental lines. The time is ripe for someone who will 
evolve out of Wagner as Wagner evolved out of 
Beethoven, not by way of direct succession in the same 
medium, but by the application to another medium of 
the essential spirit of his predecessor. Wagner made 
music drama out of the Beethoven symphony ; the nine- 
teenth century made the symphonic poem out of the 
Wagnerian music drama. But the full work is not 
yet done. Music cannot rest until it is set completely 
free from the external scaffolding of poetry and drama— 
till it shall tell its own poetic story as clearly in its 
own medium as the Beethoven symphony did. Nothing 
of the new store of emotion that Wagner and Strauss 
and others have won for music must be surrendered, 
but a new form, a new concision, a new logic must be 
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found for it, probably on some such lines as those suggested 
in the symphony of Mr. Frederic Austin that was given 
in London a few weeks ago. Strauss may one day do 
the ideal work, when he escapes from the theatre back 
into instrumental music, taking with him such good 
as the theatre has brought him, and leaving behind 
him the false and facile ideals by which he has 
occasionally allowed himself to be seduced. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 


Letters from Abroad. 


FROM BERLIN TO BERNE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Friday last saw the election of the ‘‘ Wahl- 
minner’’ for the Prussian Diet. These electors, as one 
may call them, will in a fortnight elect the members 
themselves. But their political color is known, and thus 
it is already pretty clear how the elected Chamber of the 
Prussian Diet will look for the next years. 

Foreigners are mostly inclined to underestimate the 
importance of this Diet. They forget that Prussia covers 
three-fifths of the area of the German Empire, and con- 
tains over three-fifths of its inhabitants—over forty-one 
millions out of a total of sixty-six millions. And they 
generally ignore the great influence of this predominant 
partner on the policy of the Empire, and the heavy mass 
of legislative matter reserved in Germany for the 
legislature of the different States. The laws on Educa- 
tion of all degrees, on the relations of the State and 
Church, on local government with its many ramifications, 
on mines and agriculture, on rivers and canals, and, to 
a large extent, also on railways, are preserves of the 
State Diets. Besides, it is the States that administer most 
of the Imperial laws; amongst others, the laws on 
criminal and private jurisdiction. The State, as the tutor 
or guardian of the colleges and the universities, educates 
the future judges and attorneys, and in its capacity of 
executant of the Imperial laws, appoints and promotes 
these important functionaries, and influences their spirit. 
As the owner of almost the whole network of railways, 
of many mines and other enterprises, the State is, in 
Prussia, the employer of an army of over 700,000 officials 
and workmen. Last, but not least, the State holds the 
police under its control, and is entitled to police legis- 
lation of the most far-reaching character. Almost the 
whole legislation against the Poles is legislation of the 
Prussian State. 

From all this, and from the fact that the Prussian 
King is the head of the Empire and lord of its army and 
navy, readers will understand how important these 
Prussian elections may be. Yet they are almost every- 
where conducted in a sleepy, languishing fashion, and their 
result is regarded as a foregone conclusion. This, indeed, 
was the chief feature of the first and decisive part of this 
election. Hardly more than a third of the voters will 
have taken the pains to go to the polls, and the change 
in the numerical strength of parties in the elected 
chamber will be insignificant. The Conservatives may, 
in the end, lose some fifteen seats, but half of these will 
go to the National Liberals, whose Liberalism is of the 
most: diluted kind. For the first time since the 
foundation of the Empire, as many as one-third of the 
seats, viz., 147 out of a total of 443, were not fought at all, 
but decided by what you in Great Britain call a walk- 
over. 137 of these non-contested seats are occupied 
by the parties of the Right—Conservatives, Liberal- 
Conservatives, and Catholic Centre people. The 
National Liberals hold six, the Radicals or Progressive 
Populists none of them. 

The general drowsiness of the electoral movement 
and the hold of the Reactionists on the majority of 
the seats are principally due to the rotten electoral law, 
with its division of the voters into three classes, the 
indirect, the open, and the registered vote. The law 
was contrived in 1849 to deter as many people as possible 
from voting, and so well has it served this purpose that 
only once—in 1852—have over one-third of the voters 
gone to the poll. 











But it is not the law alone which is responsible for 
the slovenly election. No class is more injured by the 
electoral law than the class of the wage-earners, and no 
party more curtailed in its representation than the Social 
Democratic Party. At the last election it brought con- 
siderably more voters to the poll than the two 
Conservative parties together. But the latter, with not 
quite 400,000 votes, took 212 seats, almost half of the 
whole House, whilst the Social Democrats, with over 
600,000 votes, had only six members elected. No modern 
State knows such a disproportion. No wonder that the 
workers in Prussia never speak of this electoral law 
save in terms of hatred and disgust. 

But they do not allow it to frighten or tire them. 
Voting takes a lot of trouble, and in more than nine- 
tenths of the divisions there is at present not the ghost 
of a chance of winning the seat for the Socialists. Yet 
the Social Democratic Party succeeded in increasing its 
votes by several hundred thousand, its total of votes cast 
being estimated at over a million. Everybody agrees 
that this is a wonderful achievement. 

The picture looks different if you turn to the question 
of seats won. With a million of votes, assuredly more 
than a third of the whole, they have won no more than 
seven seats at the first ballot, and may at the second 
ballot add twelve or so to the total. A dozen seats out of 
a total of 443 for a party which represents one-third at 
least of the electorate! 

The result might have been different but for the 
faint-heartedness of the Populist Party. Had this party 
made up its mind to continue with the Social Democratic 
Party for a common fight against the parties of reaction, 
it would have been possible for both to win a considerable 
number of seats. It would have been a co-operation of the 
third and second classes of voters against the first class, 
and this in a great number of divisions meant victory for 
the former. The Social Democrats had, at a congress 
of their Prussian branches, declared themselves ready 
for some such sort of coneerted action. The conditions 
laid down by them may have been somewhat too strict 
for sensitive people, but no doubt was left that any 
reasonable proposal would be duly considered. However, 
instead of making counter-proposals, the Populists 
resolved not to deal with the Social Democratic Party 
at all, and entered into agreements with the National 
Liberals, some binding Populists not even to vote for a 
Social Democrat at a second ballot. They threw away 
the chance of an alliance with the admittedly most 
resolute, self-sacrificing, and solvent party in the land, 
the life-force of democracy, for alliance with a party 
which advocates a system of plural voting for Prussia, 
much worse than the one against which the Belgian 
Liberals and Socialists are fighting. 

* * * 


On the very days when Socialists and Populists fought 
each other bitterly in Prussia, and particularly in Berlin, 
representatives of both parties were meeting in Berne 
for a combined action in favor of international peace. 
I refer to the Whitsuntide Conference of French and 
German Parliamentarians, convened by members of all 
parties of the Swiss Federal Parliament. This convo- 
cation had for its immediate cause the appalling new 
increases of the armies of both countries. Quite apart 
from general human and pacifist considerations, thinking 
people in Switzerland, as well as in Belgium, see the 
security as well as the neutrality of their country 
endangered by these monstrous new armaments, so they 
appeal to Parliamentarians of both countries to come 
together and discuss in a friendly manner the conditions 
of a mutual understanding and the possibilities of the 
preservation of peace. The conference was, for a first 
attempt, remarkably well attended, even more consider- 
ably by Frenchmen than by Germans. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that fourteen Socialist members of the 
German Reichstag were unanimously delegated by their 
whole Parliamentary group, and consequently repre- 
sented a force of 110 members of the Reichstag, and that 
the Parliamentarians of the German Populist Party were 
prevented from sending a greater number of delegates 
by the elections in Prussia. The French senators 
and deputies, who were inscribed in the list of 
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the conference to the number of 185 altogether—164 
deputies and 21 senators—were at first disappointed to 
see only between thirty and forty German Parlia- 
mentarians; but they were afterwards quite satisfied. 
During the whole conference the most friendly spirit pre- 
vailed. The speeches, by representative members of all 
the parties present, were, without exception, well con- 
sidered and to the point, and a resolution worked out by 
a joint standing committee, strongly condemning 
Chauvinistic incitement and declaring for the proposal of 
Mr. W. J. Bryan to settle questions of international 
dispute by arbitration, was unanimously accepted amidst 
a scene of indescribable enthusiasm. ‘The bureau of the 
conference, composed of members of all the parties 
represented, was appointed to act as a standing executive 
committee of this entente, with a mandate to convene 
periodically similar conferences. The suggestion was that 
the next conference should, if possible, be held next year 
either in France or in Germany. 

Without exaggerating the importance of this gather- 
ing, in which former and coming Ministers of France 
participated, it may safely be said that it has at any rate 
taken a first step, and a very impressive one at that. 
The appearance of so great a number of French Parlia- 
mentarians for this work of creating friendship deeply 
impressed the German delegates. For Germans, it was 
the first occasion on which representatives of the Social 
Democratic Party combined with representatives of other 
parties for work of this kind. Your correspondent, who 
was a member of the German section, can gladly affirm 
that the business of the section was discussed and settled 
as smoothly as could be desired. The German members 
of the standing executive committee of the Conference 
are August Bebel, the veteran leader of the German 
Social Democracy ; Herr Conrad Haussmann, a leader 
of the Progressive Populist Party; and Dr. Ricklin, 
Chairman of the Diet for Alsace-Lorraine and a 
member of the Catholic Centre Party. His participation 
and that of some of his colleagues of the Alsatian Diet, 
Catholics, Socialists, and Liberals, was particularly 
significant. As on a former occasion, they distinctly 
affirmed that they did not want their country again to 
become a battlefield between France and Germany, and 
the conference endorsed this declaration by stating in 
its manifesto that it heartily thanked the representatives 
of Alsace-Lorraine for having “‘ facilitated the approach 
of both countries to active union for the furtherance of 
civilisation.”’ 

In this way the Berne Conference had shown 
how good work can be achieved by international 
co-operation. The French newspaper, the “ Temps,” 
publishes the text of an alleged Bill directed against 
anti-German French newspapers and societies in Alsace- 
Lorraine, proposed, it says, by the Government of 
Alsace-Lorraine in the German Federal Council. The 
‘* Temps ”’ has lately done much to embitter the relations 
between France and Germany, s0 that one is justified 
in hoping that its news will turn out to be a canard. 
The German official press is silent on the subject. 
Unfortunately, the Government of Alsace-Lorraine 
is appointed in or from Berlin, and it is not impossible 
that the bureaucratic spirt, which is still very powerful 
here, has indeed hatched such a proposal. But that 
it would meet with strong opposition in the Reich- 
stag can be predicted as certain. Nevertheless, it would 
be a most regrettable political blunder. And it would in 
another sense illustrate the great difference which still 
distinguishes Berlin from Berne.—Yours, &c., 

Ep. BERNsTEIN. 

Berlin, May 18th, 1913. 





Letters to the Editor. 


‘HUMANITY IN RESEARCH.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—I am afraid I cannot deal with Mr. Paget’s letter 
point by point as he asks me to. As he has not dealt with 
mine in that way, or indeed at all except for three flat con- 
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tradictions, as to which I can assure him he has been imposed 
on as usual, he will forgive me. Let me say comprehensively 
of his thirteen articles that, as far as they are relevant to 
the controversy (which is not saying much), they are—as 
far as I may say so without incivility, malice, or identifica- 
tion of Mr. Paget personally with his academic opinions— 
erroneous, abominable, damnable, abhorrent, and excommu- 
nicable. That, I think, meets the case very clearly and fairly. 

As to Neisser, I leave Mr. Paget to tell the 
story himself in his own way, since he does not 
consider that I told it accurately. But what really 
interests us all is not in the least whether I have 
told three lies in sixteen words, as Mr. Paget avers, 
but whether Mr. Paget takes my sixteen words, true or 
false, as a calumny of Neisser or a compliment to him. From 
Mr. Paget’s point of view there can be no possible objection 
to inoculating children with gonorrhea. Yet Mr. Paget seems 
to object. Is Saul, then, also among the prophets? 

I said that the official theory of Malta fever has been 
most ignominiously disproved. Mr. Paget says I will not 
find, in all the world, one man of common-sense who will 
agree with me. This is rather hard on the medical profession, 
considering that the man who exploded the theory by the 
trite expedient of going to Malta and making a few simple 
inquiries on the spot, is described in ‘“‘ Who’s Who,” in addi- 
tion to the surgical qualifications held by Mr. Paget and the 
diplomas of doctor and physician, as First Prizeman in 
Physiology, Operative Surgery, Pathology, and Forensic 
Medicine, Clarke scholar, Suple prizeman, and double gold 
medallist in surgery and medicine. Mr. Paget’s contention 
that a man can be all this without having any common-sense 
is interesting. I suppose there is no use in my offering to 
fill the large Queen’s Hall with people who agree with me, 
or to suggest that the rapid subscription of £4,000 to pay 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby’s costs may indicate that the British 
nation is not quite so wholly prostrate at the feet of Mr. 
Paget as he thinks; for Mr. Paget would simply deny that 
the parties have any common-sense. I am therefore content 
with his admission that professors of physiology and patho- 
logy may suffer from the same very common disability. Note, 
by the way, how Mr. Paget, confronted with Miss Beatrice 
Kidd’s clear and circumstantial account of how the Maltese 
mare’s nest was converted into a British cocked hat, does 
not venture to challenge a single particular of it. 

Now for Mr. Paget’s new statements. “The life and 
health of children come before the life and health of guinea- 
pigs and rabbits.’’ But that is a very bald example of this 
sort of arithmetic. The life and health of some children 
come before the life and health of others. The speed of 
communication on which our modern civilisation turns comes 
before the life and health of a few children playing carelessly 
in the street. The life and health of a starving child come 
before Mr. Paget’s need for seeing a musical comedy. If 
the Research Defence Society is right, the life and health 
of Mr. Paget come before the life and health of Dr. Hadwen. 
Therefore, let motor mail-vans drive at fifty miles an hour 
through village streets. Let every man whose child is 
hungry pick Mr. Paget’s pocket of half a guinea. Let the 
rickety child in the hospital be sacrificed to test a drug or 
a treatment or an operation before trying it on a sturdy 
little boy whose parents can afford to feed him and educate 
him properly. If vivisection is science, and science is to be 
the salvation of the world, and Dr. Hadwen is discrediting 
vivisection, “it is expedient that one man should die for the 
people”; so let Mr. Paget prescribe an overdose of his 
favorite drug, digitalis, to Dr. Hadwen. That is what comes 
of tomfooling with logic. I advise Mr. Paget to drop it. It is 
not his job. 

Anyhow, it has nothing to do with the controversy. Mr. 
Paget is like the old critics of the Puritan who objected to 
bearbaiting. They called him a sentimentalist. ‘“ You are 
mistaken,’’ he said. “You think I object to the pain 
inflicted on the bear. That does not concern me at all. What 
I object to is the pleasure the bearbaiting gives to the spec- 
tators.” I am not fussing about the rabbit’s feelings, greatly 
as I dislike cruelty to rabbits. What I do object to is turn- 
ing a decent medical student into a scoundrel by teaching 
him the arguments that are used by all scoundrels. I had 
rather let our children take their chance of surviving with- 
out the help of vivisection (after all, children used occasion- 
ally to survive their ailments before the Research Defence 
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Society was founded) than destroy the souls of the men whose 
consciences are the living body of science. After this it 
would be an anti-climax to point out that a man who believes 
that the existence of the human race depends on the vivi- 
section of rabbits and guinea-pigs is so obviously mad on 
this particular subject that it is hardly charitable to argue 
with him. 

Says Mr. Paget, “Animals, for certain experiments under 
anesthesia, are tied down, for this reason, and for this reason 


‘alone, that they cannot lie on their backs, as we can, when 


they are under anesthesia.” I did not know that animals, 
when vivisected, are always placed on their backs. Is Mr. 
Paget quite sure that they are? It must be inconvenient 
when the spinal cord has to be investigated. Besides, we 
humans do not have it all our own way. It is true that 
animals do not share with men and turtles the honors of 
the supine position. But then an animal can lie on its 
side more solidly than any man; and a turtle cannot lie on 
its side at all. Are men strapped down and gagged during 
operations which require them to lie on their sides? Are 
animals vivisected without straps and gags when the same 
position is convenient? Dr. Saleeby almost implied that all 
operations are conducted on tables similar to the one ex- 
hibited in the anti-vivisection shop in Bond Street. I am 
personally concerned in this, because I have been twice 
operated on; and I was not provided with a table or with 
gags or straps; and if this was an improper and unusual 
omission, I must ask Sir Anthony Bowlby what he meant by 
depriving me of my rights. The whole thing is very 
mysterious. And yet there can be no question as to what 
Mr. Paget means. ‘“ Animals are tied down for this reason, 
and for this reason alone, that they cannot lie on their 
backs as we can when we are under anesthesia.” Now that 
I think of it, I cannot lie on my back when I am under 
anesthesia. I have to lie just as they put me. 

“Tuberculin, in suitable cases, gives good results.’’ Cer- 
tainly it does. There was a quite celebrated case of a woman 
who had a tuberculous ulcer on her arm. On treatment with 
Koch’s tuberculin, the arm promptly rotted off; and the 
woman, who was poor, was enabled to make a very welcome 
addition to her little income by exhibiting herself at the 
hospitals as an object-lesson. This was unquestionably a 
good result ; and yet it led to the disuse of tuberculin until 
Sir Almroth Wright, instead of inoculating rabbits and 
guinea-pigs on the ground that their lives are less important 
than those of children, unexpectedly mixed tuberculin with 
a little of his own brains, and immediately made important 
discoveries which might just as easily have been made by 
the vivisectors if they had had any time to spare for really 
scientific work from their silly ancient Roman superstitions 
of groping in the entrails of animals for magical revelations. 

“The efficacy of the protective treatment against 
typhoid fever has been proved, &c., &c.” Of course it has— 
to the satisfaction of vivisectors. You can prove anything to 
the satisfaction of vivisectors, provided it is something 
improbable and disgusting. The efficacy of the treatment 
was proved to their satisfaction before the South African War 
broke out. That was why our troops were inoculated on the 
way out, with the result that for several months they were 
ignominiously vanquished by the Boers. And they died ‘of 
typhoid in heaps after all. 

“The suggestion that the Indian Government has killed 
six and a half millions of people with a serum treatment is, 
to say the least of it, false.”” Well, come! How does Mr. 
Paget know any more than I know? I did not make the state- 
ment ; but I know that plague, which used to ravage London, 
has been extirpated without any serum treatment by common 
sanitation. And in the face of that fact, I am prepared to 
say that if any Government is credulous enough to trust to 
serums instead of to sanitation as a safe-guard against plague, 
a statement that the serums (or, rather, the people who 
advocate them and deny that ignorance, poverty, and dirt 
have anything to do with disease) are responsible for the 
deaths by plague, is much less sporting than the one I shall 
now quote from Mr. Paget’s letter. 

“No operation, more than the lancing of a vein just 
under the skin, is allowed to be done on any animal in this 
country unless the animal, throughout the whole of the 
operation, is under some anesthetic strong enough to 
prevent it from feeling pain.’”” I am glad Mr. Paget has 
committed himself to this statement, because it confirms 





what I suspected: that he knows practically nothing about 
vivisection, and has never read the Act of Parliament by 
which vivisection was made legal when the vivisectors were 
threatened with prosecution for cruelty to animals. Anyone 
referring to the Act will find that in order to perform vivi- 
section without anesthetics, all that is necessary is to get 
two vivisectors to certify that the object of the operation 
would be defeated by the use of ananzsthetic. The Act is not 
difficult or obscure on this point: there is special provision 
and a special certificate; and every proposal to repeal this 
special provision is fiercely opposed by the vivisectors. They 
know, of course, that some of the most interesting experi- 
ments, those devised to imvestigate the physiology of 
emotion and of pain, would be illegal without this deliberate 
legalisation of torture. 

Mr. Paget, after telling us that the great majority of 
experiments on animals are inoculations, adds that “the 
great majority of these inoculations may truly be said to be 
painless.”” To which I may add that the great majority of 
cases of syphilis—in fact, all of them—are inoculated ; and 
that the inoculation is not only painless, but highly pleasur- 
able. Nothing more need be said, I presume, to reconcile 
Mr. Paget to the practices and social conditions which are 
accountable for the prevalence of syphilis, and to persuade 
him that it causes no suffering to its victims. 

As to Mr. Paget’s peroration in the style of the 
temperance orators of bygone years, I will quote only the 
opening: “If the Anti-Vivisection Societies, some thirty 
years ago, had been able to stop all experiments on animals, 
they would be guilty, by this time, of all the pain, disease, 
and deaths which have been averted from mankind and the 
higher animals during these years, by the methods dis- 
covered through experiments on animals.’’ Let me tell Mr. 
Paget for his comfort that they would in that case have 
very little, if anything, on their consciences; and they 
would be free of the guilt of banishing conscience from 
research. Those of us who have had cherished friends and 
relatives attacked by the diseases which the vivisectors claim 
to be able to cure, know best what value we have had for 
the guineas their announcements have drawn from our 
pockets into theirs. Those who are more fortunate have 
only to look at the Registrar-General’s returns to see the 
rate at which we are still dying of the cures. If the men who 
have been stultifying themselves over vivisections for the 
last thirty years had been working in the paths of honor 
and mercy, 2nd using their brains instead of carving living 
animals and calling it “ Research,’’ who shall say what they 
might not have discovered? 

To which Mr. Paget will reply, as usual, with the old 
cry of the proprietary medicine vendor: “ Another leg 
saved!” and will consider it cheap at the cost of another 
soul damned. And to think that the leg is generally not 
saved after all, but rots off, and is exhibited in hospitals for 
money !—Yours, &c., 

G. Bernarp Suaw. 

May 20th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Stephen Paget says that Mr. Shaw “ will not 
find, in all the world, one man of common sense who will 
agree with him”’ in his statement that the discovery of 
the cause of Malta fever has been “most ignominiously 
disproved.” 

His test of common sense is, no doubt, the capacity to 
swallow every cock-and-bull story told by the Research 
Defence Society, and incapacity to distinguish between facts 
and assertions by its Secretary. 

I hope that Mr. Bernard Shaw will accept the invitation 
to deal with Mr. Paget’s letter point by point; but in 
reference to one of them, may I be allowed to say that the 
theory that Malta fever was due to drinking goats’ milk was 
blown out of the water by Dr Hadwen, and that answers 
to a series of questions I put to the Colonial Secretary 
proved beyond dispute :— 

1. That the epidemic amongst our troops in Malta began 
to disappear rapidly six months before the prohibition of. 
goats’ milk. 

2. That this commenced immediately on their removal 
from filthy insanitary barracks to new and sanitary 
buildings. 
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3. That cases of Malta fever have been halved amongst 
the general population, whilst much more of the milk is 
being consumed by them than ever before through the 
destruction of their exports of cheese made from goats’ milk, 
which the famous theory effected ? 

Any man who knows the facts, and is not dominated 
by Mr. Paget’s obsession, will consider that insanitation had 
more to do with the origin of Malta fever than goats’ milk, 
and that the labors of an expensive Commission, and the 
destruction of unfortunate monkeys by artificial disease, 
might have been saved by the simple expedient of putting 
the drains in order. 

This may not be Mr. Paget’s brand of common sense, but 
persons of average brains will give it that name. 

As to Neisser, whom London doctors selected for high 
honor, if your readers want the facts they should seek them 
from a source less prejudiced than your correspondent. 

I have never met Mr. Paget, and only know of him 
through his letters in the press; but if he presumed less on 
popular ignorance, and realised that assertions without 
proof do not constitute facts, he might appeal with more 
success to “men of common sense.’’—Yours, &c., 


H. G. CHANCELLOR. 
House of Commons, May 19th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have just read Mr. Stephen Paget’s letter with 
amazement. He does not bring one single argument to bear 
on the question. All his letter is composed of assertions for 
which he gives no proofs. For example, in Clause 2, he says, 
“No man of common-sense” agrees with Mr. Shaw re Malta 
fever. That is all. He stamps his foot and says “damn,”’ 
and then thinks he has confuted Mr. Shaw—quite in the 
manner of primitive man. 

In regard to “ Neisser,” as he calls him, without any 
prefix, as if he were a criminal, he entirely evades the whole 
point. The accusation is that Dr. Neisser caused children 
to be inoculated with venereal disease without the knowledge 
of their parents. Does Mr. Paget say that is a false state- 
ment ?—Yours, &c., 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 

39, Chester Square, S.W. 

May 17th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. H. Dancy, states that 
“two groups of anti-vivisectionists’”’ have “ proved their 
respective points absolutely conclusively ’’—namely, the view 
of Group 1, that Malta fever is due to goats’ milk, but that 
animal experiment was unnecessary to establish the fact, 
and the view of Group 2, that Malta fever is not due to 
goats’ milk at all. 

My previous letter shows that I represent Group 2, 
but I am puzzled to discover who represents Group 1. My 
detailed criticism of the goats’ milk theory, based on 
Dr. Hadwen’s observations, was given in reply to certain 
editorial comments, so as Mr. J. H. Dancy obligingly 
suggests that he is in a “ difficulty to know to which group 
to send his humble subscription,’”’ I am sure that you, sir, 
not representing an anti-vivisection society, will waive your 
claim in favor of the British Union for Abolition of Vivi- 
section. From the tone of Mr. Dancy’s letter, however, I 
am not exactly sanguine about its receipt. 

I have re-read your article in order to discover 
what Mr. Dancy means by “absolute conclusive proof.” 
I find it to consist in the following sentences: “There was 
good reason to suspect, from observation alone, that this 
prevalent local fever was caused by the milk supply from 
goats. Bacteriology confirmed this suspicion under the 
microscope.” Will you pardon my saying that a mistake 
has here been demonstrated? ‘Observation alone’’ had 
decided that whatever else was the cause, milk certainly 
was not. So much was admitted by Sir David Bruce. 
Bacteriology simply found microbes, which proved nothing 
concerning the fever. 

The facts given in my letter are of a very different 
character from the speculative reasoning of your article, 
obviously written without much knowledge of the contro- 





versy itself. This is indeed admitted in your sentence, “ let 
us accept all the statements and statistics in this classical 
instance.’’ The statements and statistics of Sir David Bruce 
cannot be taken, because they are at variance with the 
known facts. He told the Royal Commission on Vivisec- 
tion that the average of cases in the Army had been 700 
a year, whereas it had been between 200 and 300 only; he 
confused two vessels on which goats were carried, and treated 
them as one vessel, which led to the pointing of a false 
moral; and his remark that “ broadly every man who drank 
the milk took Malta fever’’ was found, on examination, 
to mean that five people were alleged by a bacteriological 
test to have had Malta fever, out of a total of ninety plus 
an unknown number on two quarantine stations! This 
“ classical instance ’’ is worth the trouble of investigating, 
both because of the prominence given to it by the Research 
Defence Society, and because it is typical of the superficial 
manner in which vivisectors set up their claims. 

I cannot conclude without begging to be allowed to 
express appreciation of the eminently logical letter you have 
published from Mr. George Bernard Shaw, the most clear- 
headed critic of the day, whose words my Society would 
strongly endorse. ‘I recommend the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection to Mr. Paget as more relevant 
than the recent trial.’-—Yours, &c., 


Beatrice E. Kipp, Secretary, 
British Union for Abolition of Vivisection. 
32, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


THE ARMING OF MERCHANTMEN. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—My belief is that—whatever we do—there is very 
little danger of a revival of privateering, except, possibly, 
in cases so rare and insignificant that they may be left out 
of consideration. The fact is that privateering abolished 
itself ; and the diplomatists who drew up the Declaration of 
Paris had no more to do with the abolition of it than they 
had to do with the discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia. 

By the year 1856 the privateer had become as obsolete 
as the pack-horse. Steam navigation and the continually 
increasing size of ships combined to make privateering a 
thing that could not possibly pay, unless a large capital were 
invested in each privateer vessel. Even then the chances 
of lucky captures would be far fewer than they were in the 
old days. So that to fit out a privateer would be to invest 
heavily with a greatly reduced prospect of any return. I 
dare say one might hold that it was economic causes that 
put an end to the privateering business. People in general 
do not know much about the conditions of privateering when 
it was common. The privateers were usually—nearly always, 
in fact—small craft; and the vessels on which they preyed 
were, in very many cases, small also. Privateers which 
ranged the ocean did not, as a rule, do much—there were 
more captures in confined waters like the English Channel 
than in all other seas put together. 

If our Government were in war time to issue letters of 
marque, people who took them would have to provide for 
the privateer business an ocean steamer of great speed and 
great fuel endurance, and consequently of great size and 
engine-power, and thereby requiring a large crew, with many 
skilled hands belonging to it. This would need a capital 
expenditure of more than a quarter of a million sterling and 
a monthly expenditure running into thousands of pounds ; 
and all with a poor chance of any compensating return. It 
would be gambling with a recklessness surpassing that ever 
seen on the turf or at Monte Carlo. I do not think many 
people would put their money on so poor a chance of winning. 

I have not seen anything to satisfy me that much value 
can be justly attributed to the plan of arming merchant 
steamers. Indeed, I cannot see what is to be gained by it. 
An armed ship—unless, besides her gun armament, she has 
a complete equipment of ammunition and what are called 
“ warlike ” stores, as well as a sufficient and properly trained 
crew—would be quite useless for the offensive ; and, if caught 
by an enemy’s cruiser—if not caught, armament or non- 
armament would be equally unimportant—if caught by an 
enemy’s cruiser, would be to her a gift of some good guns as 
well as of a good ship. 
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If the ship is to be armed, fully equipped, and fully 
manned during a probably long period of peace, the cost 
would be very great, and the money would be much more 
usefully spent in helping to maintain a proper fighting 
cruiser. Modern explosives, used as charges for guns and 
bursters of shells, require to be kept in special, and far from 
inexpensive, magazines; and these explosives also require 
frequent examination and not infrequent unloading and 
replacement by newer kinds or a more newly manufactured 
article. I should feel some sympathy with passengers who 
did not care to make a voyage in a steamer which carried a 
stock of very ticklish explosive put on board a longish time 
ago. 

In our naval defence arrangements there would be some 
use for armed merchant ships in war, but they would be 
ships fitted out for the occasion. Gun-platforms for the sub- 
sequent reception of guns might be advantageously fitted in 
merchant steamers of certain classes; so that, when it 
became really necessary, the guns might be mounted with 
expedition. 

If the Navy cannot defend our merchant ships, it is not 
easy to see what good we could find in having a Navy at all. 
It is probable that the demand for arming merchant ships 
is due to reports that foreign merchant ships are armed. The 
jovynalistic and political strategists in this country always 
advocate doing what other nations—no matter how differ- 
ently conditioned—are said to be doing. To be consistent, 
these gentlemen, when it rains, ought to go out of doors with 
a watering-pot; merely common-sense people would prefer 
an umbrella. 

I have not seen Lord Loreburn’s new book; but I have 
just read the allusion to it in to-day’s Nation. I was well 
acquainted with his views when he put them forward seven 
or eight years ago; and it would seem that he adheres to his 
opinion that capture of an enemy’s merchant ships should 
not be permitted. As a matter of simple fact, Lord Lore- 
burn knows nothing of the matter as to which he lays—or, 
at all events, did lay—down the law with such confidence. 
As far as it was possible to see, he had altogether failed to 
realise that what he wanted to do away with is a purely 
belligerent operation. All the .conventions and agreements 
that men can devise would not affect in the smallest degree 
the capture of an enemy’s merchant vessels if the capturing 
belligerent believed that it would help him to be the winner 
in the war. He would soon devise some pretext for getting 
round the terms of any peace-time convention to which he 
may have agreed. Belligerents are like that. A man of 
Lord Loreburn’s eminence, posing as an authority on a matter 
which he does not understand—and, indeed, knows nothing 
about—can do, and probably will do, a great deal of mis- 
chief. His mode of dealing with the question could be 
accurately described as ignorance touched with emotion. He 
obviously thinks that men fighting for their lives and for the 
existence of their country act and plan just as they do when 
in the midst of the most profound tranquillity. 

If we are involved in a maritime war, our enemies will 
do all that they can to hurt us, and any promise made in 
peace time to exempt our merchant ships from capture will 
not last a minute longer than the moment at which the 
enemies have shown that by capturing those ships they can 
do us real harm. 

No one can win in war without fighting, and the only 
possible way in which we can defend our merchant ships is, 
not by written agreements come to long beforehand in quite 
different circumstances, but by fighting those who wish to 
be the captors. If we make proper arrangements, this can 
certainly be done effectually. 

I have long been of opinion that contraband of war might 
be reduced as regards the number of articles or materials. I 
cannot see any necessity for making considerable alterations 
in the mode of conducting commercial blockades. All that 
would seem necessary is that, if there is a blockade, it must 
be really effective.—Yours, &c., 


May 17th, 1913. Cyprian A. G. Bripce. 


“EQUALITY OF INCOME.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw says that it is “up to” me or 
to the writer of your article on equality to produce our 
standard of remuneration if we reject his. Your contributor 








(who, let me say, is not myself in another and anonymous 
incarnation) has given his reply. For myself, I recognise no 
such obligation. Suppose that Mr. Shaw were to maintain 
that all law-breakers should be punished equally, or that all 
children should receive exactly the same education, or that 
all men and women should work exactly the same number 
of hours, whether at coal-heaving, writing articles, or mind- 
ing a shop. One might reasonably reject these propositions 
without boasting the possession of a calculus which would 
determine precisely how the adjustment ought to be made in 
every individual case. Mr. Shaw’s method is too much that 
of a prosecuting counsel who should say, “On my theory 
prisoner committed the murder. You say he did not. Then 
tell us who did ; or, if you cannot tell us, agree to hang this 
man.” 

Mr. Shaw demands of me a measure of the gratification 
derived from money, and a measure of exertion. I have 
never said that the first is possible, and do not propose to 
say so now. As to the second, time and piece-work are 
measures which do not belong to Utopia, and, however 
rough, are better than none. It does not seem to most of 
us just that a man should receive the same payment for two 
hours’ work as for one of the same kind, or for making two 
pairs of boots as for making one, or, for that matter, none 
at all. 

I was never driven by reluctance to agree with Mr. Shaw 
into saying that income should be apportioned wholly by 
reward for exertion. To begin with, incredible as it may 
appear, I formed such ideas as I have about economic justice 
without reference to Mr. Shaw’s views, and, to continue, I 
never said it nor do I think it. I think that in a good social 
order, exertion in directions useful to society would be, except 
for those who are incapacitated, a tondition of obtaining any 
income at all, and I think that it should be open to men and 
women to increase their income by increased exertion. But 
to say that effort is one of the things to be considered is not 
to say that it would be the only thing. 

May I subjoin two remarks on the rest of Mr. Shaw’s 
letter? (1) We may agree with him in condemning the ex- 
travagant inequalities of the present day without concluding 
that absolute equality is the only remedy. (2) Mr. Shaw 
speaks of equality of opportunity as “a shibboleth that still 
captivates many Liberals,” and asks what in practice it can 
mean “except equality of income.’”’ We can supply a man 
with the education of a Newton, but not with his brains, and 
his education costs money. True; but, once started, need 
we also supply the man with an income throughout life 
whether he works or idles? This is not to give equal oppor- 
tunity, but equal treatment to the man who uses his oppor- 
tunities and the man who neglects them. As to economic 
conditions being the only factor in opportunity, there are 
such things as color, and as sex disqualifications, which are 
not regarded as unimportant by those who labor under them. 
—Yours, &c., L. T. Hosnovse. 

May 20th, 1913. 


THE CASE OF CROWSLEY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I have read, with deep interest, in Toe Nation of 
10th and 17th instant your comments on the case of the 
railway fireman, Crowsley, who, as the result of his im- 
prisonment for the offence of advising Christian soldiers of 
their higher calling, was sent to prison, and now, as the 
result of having been in prison, is denied work, and is, as 
you say, “a ruined man.” 

Crowsley’s offence is, of course, a rank one, and I do 
not wonder that people are very angry with him. For 
41,000,000 of “ Christians” to find that there is actually one 
Christian in their midst, like Voltaire’s minor prophet, 
capable de tout, is most disquieting; but as I cannot help 
feeling some sympathy for Crowsley’s isolation, marooned 
and stranded on this island of teeming Christianity, I suggest 
Tue Nation should keep this case open, and try to get a 
small rescue party and fund to send this lonely man away. 

Canada, I fear, would refuse to receive a convicted 
criminal, and the same may probably be said of every part 
of the British Empire. There is only one country where 
Crowsley will be safe. Let us, I suggest, repatriate him to 
the care of the Moslem Turk—to the keeper of the Holy 
Sepulchre, to the land of the Sermon on the Mount—that 
sermon that has been his own undoing in our midst, 
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Failing this, possibly someone among the Society of 
Friends may take this excellent mechanic, “trained as a 
chauffeur,” into his service as a driver of his car. A Quaker, 
in this case, might do without sacrifice of principle what an 
orthodox Christian cannot be expected to look at. Mean- 
while, as Crowsley may be hungry, may I remit through you 
a small gift from one who can only admire afar off “the 
sacrifices made by the poor for their public spirit.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

Rocer CASEMENT. 

London, May 18th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have just read your excellent article, “ An Open- 
air Mind,” as well as the paragraph telling the story of 
Crowsley, the mechanic, who was sent to prison for dis- 
tributing more or less Tolstoyan pamphlets at Aldershot. 

You say, very truly, that this lamentable adventure of 
this apostle of meekness would “ provide a plot for Anatole 
France or Mr. Galsworthy.” Before any of us minor 
Galsworthys or shadows of Anatole France have time to act 
on your suggestion, would it not be possible that poor 
Crowsley’s little tragedy should have the more useful effect of 
making us put our hands in our pockets and help him? 

For instance, you are going to publish an article by me. 
Instead of paying the fee to me, let Crowsley have that 
money, and whatever more may gather round it. It is a case 
for being not only open-minded, or “ open-air minded,’’ but 
also a iittle open-handed. Surely all the writers in Tue 
Nation, and many of its readers, will show their agreement 
in this with—Yours, &c., 

Vernon Ler. 

Il Palmerino, San Gervasio, Florence. 

May 13th, 1913. 


[We will do as “ Vernon Lee”’ desires.—Ep., Nation. ] 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE L.G.B. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your suggestion that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should now transfer his great abilities to the 
Local Government Board is very timely. Thus only can the 
greatest constructive work of social reform in our time be 
crowned with success. Any competent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can continue Mr. George’s services to the nation 
by further graduation of the income-tax and extension of the 
death duties until the miseries that come from excessive 
poverty and excessive inherited wealth are alike mitigated. 
But Mr. George’s other great work of National Insurance 
still urgently requires his guiding hand if it is to be extended 
and completed as he himself would like to see it. There is 
a great deal to be said for the contention that a scheme 
involving such constantly growing expenditure as National 
Insurance should not continue to be controlled by the 
Treasury. The fact that the Local Government Board has 
already control of public health marks this department out 
as the ultimate supervisor of Health Insurance. With Mr. 
Lloyd George in charge, two extensions of Health Insurance 
could be immediately undertaken which, though both of vital 
importance, are almost unattainable without his genius for 
organisation and conciliation. 

I refer to the extension of medical benefits to dependents, 
and the provision of institutional treatment and medical 
specialists’ services to the 30,000,000 or more persons who 
would then be included in the national scheme of health 
benefit. For both these developments the co-operation of 
the medical profession is necessary. There is no one who 
knows the profession now so well as Mr. Lloyd George, and 
none who would deal with them so generously and with such 
good chance of success. Each side in the recent contest now 
knows its strength, its weakness. These extensions must 
come—and come soon—if a great part of the work of the 
last two years is not to be lost. It will be better for both 
parties to grasp the nettle at once. The irritations of the 
past will be forgotten in a frank attempt to solve the diffi- 
culties of the future, which, though formidable, are not 
insuperable.—Yours, &c., 

M. D. 

May 20th, 1913. 





SOCIAL ORDER AND THE SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—To what extent militancy is a fruit of the “seed 
sown at Girton and Newnham ”’ is a fair subject for argu- 
ment. That girls’ schools and colleges collectively are, in 
large measure, responsible—that they have been made, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, recruiting-grounds for the physical 
force party amongst suffragists—is, I think, indisputable. 
The frame of mind which begins by regarding man as a 
brute and woman as his grossly ill-treated slave, and which 
ends by seeking martyrdom through acts of violence, is 
mainly a manufactured product, as police records show. 
The manufacture is carried on, the necessary training given 
and received, in various ways and through channels widely 
divergent ; but much of it would seem to be purely scholastic 
in origin. Teachers and mistresses, burning with zeal for 
“the cause,’’ have fevered the blood of the girls committed 
to their care by infecting them with feminist doctrine: the 
seed, to revert to your metaphor, has in many instances 
fallen on “ the first congenial soil, and raw fruits’’ appear 
in the shape of the new protagonist of feminism, that strange 
phenomenon so wholly alien to British ideals and traditions, 
the youthful, cultured pétroleuse. I need not labor the point, 
because it has been ably dealt with already in an article 
entitled “ Suffragette Factories,” by Miss Helen Hamilton, 
in the “ National Review” for last December, to which I 
should refer your readers. 

How far, if at all, are schoolmistresses or masters justi- 
fied in moulding the political opinions of their young 
charges? In view of recent happenings, this question would 
now seem to be one of considerable importance. My own 
notion has always been that politics of a controversial nature 
should be wholly ruled out (as between teachers and pupils) 
in seminaries of all kinds. Politics form a suitable matter 
for argument, for the friendly interchange of opinions, 
between persons who are on a complete footing of equality. 
In schools where these conditicns cannot possibly prevail, 
they are best left severely alone ; they should certainly never 
be taught, as Greek and Latin and mathematics are taught, 
by master or mistress to young people in statu pupillari. The 
desire to make converts is a natural one; but in term-time, 
at any rate, the proselytising impulses ‘should be rigorously 
repressed. For a schoolmistress or teacher to use her 
academic authority and intellectual prestige for the purposes 
of political persuasion is not playing the game; to take 
advantage of her privileged position (she is temporarily 
invested with many parental functions and responsibilities) 
in order to bias the views of her pupils during their most 
impressionable age, at the most ticklish period of their 
mental and physical development, is as unfair as it is 
illegitimate. Fathers and mothers of girls should be on their 
guard in this matter ; and teachers of either sex would do 
well to understand that we parents, whether of boys or girls, 
send our children to schools and colleges in order to have 
them educated, not to have dubious doctrine (of which we 
may strongly disapprove) pumped into them by fervent 
political propagandists.—Yours, &c., 

Hvueu E. M. Srvutrrexp. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, May 22nd, 1913. 


W.S.P.U. FINANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In an editoriai note of last Saturday’s issue, 
writing of the “ militant’’ leaders and their preliminary 
trial at Bow Street, you say: “It seems that the salaries 
of the staff for one year amounted to £6,000, and that 
about £140,000 of the special fund of a quarter of a 
million had been raised, without it being very clearly 
acceunted for.” 

Those werds seem to suggest the conclusions that the 
staff was extravagantly paid, and that there was something 
secret and underhand about the expenditure of the £140,000. 
I do not wonder you were misled, for most of the papers 
were prompted by the chivalrous principle—acted upon 
by Anti-Suffragists in Hyde Park and elsewhere—always 
to kick a woman when she’s down, and so they carefully 
omitted the following passage from the report of the trial, 
as given in the “ Times ”’ :— 

“Cross-examined by Mr. Clark, the witness (i.¢., Mr. 

Reginald Whitehead, chartered accountant and auditor of 
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the W.S.P.U. accounts) said that there were about 100 people 
employed by the Union, and the total salaries paid amounted 
to £120 a week, which gave an average of 24s. a week for 
each employee. The payment to Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
of £175 in four monthe included the rent of her office in Paris, 
the cost of postage, stationery, and other items of a similar 
character. 

‘*Mr. McCurdy in cross-examining, referred to the £250,000 
fund as a ‘secret service fund,’ and asked if there was any 
ground, so far as witness was aware, that that fund had any 
existence apart from the funds which the witness had audited 
and which appeared in the balance-sheet of the Union. 

‘“*The witness: ‘No ground at all.’ ” 

Those two pieces of cross-examination obviously over- 
throw the conclusions that you were misled into suggesting. 
Twenty-four shillings a week is not extravagant pay as an 
average for a staff of 100 workers. My belief is that you 
cannot feed journalists so, nor any staff of men as capable 
and hard working as the W.S.P.U. staff of women. They 
work at that wage because their hearts are in the cause; 
but if any fault is to be found with the finance it is that 
the staff is underpaid. 

As to the £140,000, there was no secret about it at 
all. As the auditor said, it was not a separate fund, but 
appeared in the balance sheet of the Union, and as a 
Liberal I only wish all matters of Liberal finance were as 
much above suspicion as that balance sheet is.—Yours, 
&e., Henry W. NEvINSON. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 

May 19th, 1913. 


THE SET-BACK TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
MICHIGAN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In Tue Nation of May 17th, “ Wayfarer” ex- 
presses the fear that the Militant Movement is reacting 
badly on the cause of suffrage in other countries than this 


much-suffering land. A strong American suffragist has tcld 
him that in Michigan the last vote recorded a hostile majority 
of 3,000 as against a previous majority of a few hundreds, 
and that the chief anti-suffrage argument was to quote the 
English militant movement as evidence of women’s unfitness 
for politics. 

If your correspondent had “ fared” into Caxton Hall on 
May 5th, he would have heard Mrs. Chapman Catt, President 
of the International Alliance of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
give a different reason for what took place in Michigan. She 
said an American could not understand how the whole ques- 
tion of woman suffrage in Great Britain autocratically 
devolves upon the attitude of one man: a Briton could not 
understand how a democracy in the United States could 
tolerate the existence of a Vice Trust. She went on to show 
how the alliance between the liquor traffic and the white 
slave traffic had resulted in a gigantic Vice Trust, which has 
power in every State and Legislature; buying votes at 
elections and in legislative assemblies. It has come out into 
the open now, has thrown down the gauntlet, and has taken 
credit for defeating woman suffrage in Michigan. 

I leave it to the thoughtful reader to decide for himself 
which is the likelier reason for what took place in Michigan. 
—Yours, &c., 

Jutia Woop. 

May 18th, 1913. 


THE CREATION OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Charles Frederick Higham, in his ingenuous 
article on ‘ The Creation of Public Opinion,’’ assumes that 
the objects of the business man and of the politician are 
identical. The object of the business man is his own 
welfare, whereas the object of the politician is, or should 
be, the welfare of his constituents. Mr. Higham’s article 
is more concerned with the exploitation of public opinion 
than its creation. Political advertising would, he says, “ be 
creative, not destructive.’’ This is an old dodge of poli- 
ticians whose sole object is their own success. In a 
Protectionist country Mr. Higham would never criticise the 
tariff. He would say nothing about Established Churches. 
From the advertising point of view, I should not think that 
it would be advisable to let the electors know that a 
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candidate’s opinions were so completely controlled by the 
advertising expert as Mr. Higham thinks they should be. 
—Yours, &c., ARTHUR KNIGHT. 
1, Langdon Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
May 19th, 1913. 


SHORT CUTS TO UTOPIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In “A Short Cut to Utopia” last week, a refer- 
ence is made to “that short-lived experiment in which 
Thoreau and Hawthorne took part, celebrated in ‘The 
Blithedale Romance.’” Thoreau was indeed a little inter- 
ested in “ Fruitlands,” started by Alcott and Charles Lane, 
an Englishman, in 1843; but he took no part whatever in 
Brook Farm, celebrated in “The Blithedale Romance.’’ 
Emerson, Alcott, and Thoreau, all three refused to help in 
the Brook Farm venture ; Emerson stayed in Concord, Alcott 
went to “Fruitlands,’’ in the township of Harvard, and 
Thoreau, two years later, while Brook Farm was still going, 
went to Walden. He visited his friends at ‘“ Fruitlands,” 
but it does not appear that he ever went to Brook Farm.— 
Yours, &c., 

Heptry V. Storey. 

21, St. James’s Avenue, Brighton. 

May 21st, 1913. 


AUSTRIA AND MONTENEGRO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I cordially agree with Mr. Newman. Nowadays 
apparently, even in the eyes of Englishmen, it is a crime 
to be small, and so we have cheerfully joined with Austria 
in bullying Montenegro into submission. Perhaps the posi- 
tion can best be summed up by saying that, while Montenegro 
has lost Scutari, Great Britain has lost something far more 
precious and far more indispensable.—Yours, &c., 

Immo 8S. ALLEN. 

Hampstead. 

[Why has Great Britain lost something precious when 
she helped to deprive Montenegro of what did not belong 
to her?—Ep., Nation. ] 
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THE BLIND BOXER. 


He goes with basket, and slow feet, 

To sell his nuts from street to street ; 

The very terror of his kind, 

Till blackened eyes had made him blind. 

Aye, this is boxer Bob, the man 

Who had big muscles harder than 

A schoolboy’s bones; who held his ground 

When six tall bullies sparred around. 

Small children now, that have no grace, 

Can steal his nuts before his face; 

And, when he threatens with his hands, 

Mock him two feet from where he stands; 

Mock him who could, some years ago, 

Leap full five feet to strike a blow. 

Poor Bobby, I remember when 

Thou wert a god to drunken men; 

But now they push thee off, or crack 

Thy nuts, and give no money back ; 

They swear they’ll strike thee in the face, 

Dost thou not hurry from that place. 

Such are the men that once would pay 

To keep thee drunk from day to day. 

With all thy strength and cunning skill, 

Thy courage, lasting breath, and will, 

Thou’rt helpless now; a little ball, 

No bigger than a cherry small, 

Hath now refused to guide and lead 

Twelve stone of strong, hard flesh that need 

But that ball’s light to make thee leap, 

And strike these cowards down like sheep. 

Poor, helpless Bobby, blind ; I see 

Thy working face and pity thee. 
Wituiam H. Davies. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘“‘ Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” Vol. III. 
By Sven Hedin. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 


“The Fall of the Dutch Republic.” By H. W. Van Loon. 
(Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Shakespeare in the Theatre.” By William Poel. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 5s. net.) 

“Treland Under the Commonwealth: Being a Collection of 
Documents.”” Edited by Robert Dunlop. (Sherratt & Hughes. 
2 vols. 25s. net.) 


“* Adventures Among Birds.” 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Reminiscences of Diplomatic Life.”” By Lady Macdonell. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

“Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-1775).’’ 


By W. H. Hudson. (Hutchinson. 


(Black. 


Edited by Alfred 


Spencer. (Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net.) 
“ Socialism and Syndicalism.”? By Philip Snowden, M.P. (Collins. 
1s. net.) 
“A Handbook of Christian Apologetics.” By A. E. Garvie. 
(Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
** Poems.”” By Alice Meynell. (Burns & Oates. 5s. net.) 
“Father Ralph.”” By Gerald O'Donovan. (Macraillan. 6s.) 
“‘Ronsard.” Par J. J. Russerand. (Paris: Hachette. 2fr.) 
‘La Jeunesse de Lamennais.”” Par C. Maréchal. (Paris: Perrin. 


7fr. 50.) 
“La Patrie Guerriére.” Par Henry Houssaye. (Paris: Perrin. 3fr.50.) 
“Micheline Quinette.”” Roman. Par E. Bricon. (Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 3fr. 50.) 


“ Errungen.” Roman. Von F. Herold. (Jena: Castenoble. M. 5.) 
¥ * * 


THERE are not many examples in history of men who, 
with every inducement to play an active part in the world of 
affairs, have made a sort of grand refusal in favor of the 
world of books. Horace Walpole comes near to answering 
this description, for though his dilettantism found scope in 
many fields, his main energies were given up to books, and 
his name deserves to be included in his own “ Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors.”” The world of books is indebted 
to him for a series of diaries that give a valuable account of 
English politics during the momentous years between 1750 
and 1783, as well as for one of the most delightful collections 
of letters in our language. An excellent introduction to these 
gossipy volumes has been recently published by Messrs. Bell 
in the shape of Miss Alice Greenwood’s book on “ Horace 
Walpole’s World.” It furnishes the general reader with the 
historical information necessary to understand Horace 
Walpole’s prejudices and his allusions; gives thumb-nail 
sketches of Cole, Montagu, Mason, Henry Conway, Horace 
Mann, and his other correspondents ; 
pany of highly respectable dukes” and their charming 
duchesses with whom he was intimate; and shows us 
“ Horry ” himself in his Strawberry villa, with his pictures, 
his curiosities, his printing-press, his dog, his cats, squirrels. 
birds, gold-fish, and gout. 

* 


describes ‘‘ the com- 


* + 

Horace Watpote’s character still suffers from 
Macaulay’s strictures, and Miss Greenwood very properly 
lays stress on his many engaging qualities. For one thing, 
she says, he was always chivalrous in his attitude towards 
old ladies. Everybody remembers his long friendship with 
Madame du Deffand, while the many services he rendered to 
Mrs. Kitty Clive, the famous actress, show the same charac- 
teristic. When she retired from the stage, he secured comfort- 
able quarters for her at Clive-den, close to his own villa, and 
laid out a green lane leading from her cottage to the common, 
which he happily named Drury Lane. He was, moreover, 
considerate to his dependents and servants, and though the 
many epigrammatic gibes in his letters have earned him a 
reputation for malice, his antipathies were mainly against 
those whom he regarded as traitors to his father. He had, 
too, something like a genius for friendship, and after Gray’s 
death, he insisted on revising the passage in Mason’s “ Life 
of Gray” that recorded the quarrel between himself and 
the poet, so that Mason might not be led to relate the inci- 
dent in a way that would put Gray in the wrong. 

“There was not a particle of envy or jealousy in his 
composition,” is Miss Greenwood’s summary. ‘“ His warmest 
outbursts of delight are called forth by the good fortune of 
his friends, and their griefs are his own. He never repeats 


gross scandal for scandal’s sake; one might search his 
Letters in vain for any of the causes célébres of the day.” 














Miss GreEeNwoon’s book has the great merit of enabling 
the reader to feel at home in the Whig world which formed 
the theme of Horace Walpole’s epistles. With the help of 
Lord Grimston’s rather tedious diary, one of the documents 
for which we have to thank the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission, she discourses on what was considered admirable 
in scenery and architecture. Grimston made a voyage of 
discovery through his native land, armed with contemporary 
guide-books, and conscientiously noting down his impressions 
of the places he visited. His and_ that 
of most of his contemporaries, may judged from 
the terms he employs to express or 
bation. When he wishes to show his strong 
building or a view, he invariably calls it “neat,” though 
Stowe extracts from him the epithet “ magnificent.” 
“Gothic ’”’ is, as might have been expected, his term for any- 
thing ancient and uninteresting, while “ romantic” is used 
of a landscape that strikes him as wild and uncomfortable. 
“The road from Buxton to Disley,’’ he writes, “the most 
dreary, mountainous, and uncomfortable, the country around 
entirely uncultivated and moorish, the prospects exceedingly 
romantic.” 
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* * * 

WALPOLE’s own writings 
reaction against this feeling. ‘yomantic ” 
a term of praise, and his “Casile of Otranto” started the 
romantic revival in our literature. 3ut he never allowed 
himself the licence of later writers of his school, and one 
of the charms of his letters is that their style is as correct 
as it is varied and entertaining. 


mark the beginning of the 


In his pages is 


This is all the more to his 
credit as he wrote at a time when English prose was entering 
on a period of decadence. 

“In the middle of the eighteenth century,” says Miss 


Greenwood, ‘“ people apparently could not help writing and 
speaking good English. 


Their current magazines, even the 
political pieces, are still to be read with pleasure. The letters 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and of many less famous 


persons, to be found in such colfections as the correspondence 

of Mrs. Delany or Lady Suffolk, display the purity of style 

then instinctive among the educated, and perhaps not only 
among the educated; the very police reports of the ‘ Monthly 

Register’ suggest that the average of the lower class could 

express themselves with a clarity and purity of diction long 

since vanished from the ken of newspaper reporters.” 
* % * 

But during Walpole’s lifetime this standard was greatly 
lowered. Sententiousness became the vogue, and the delicate 
distinctions in the meaning of words began to be forgotten. 
Miss Greenwood mentions that have 
brought about the change. It may be due to the interruption 
of intercourse with the Continent affecting our native style, 
to worse teaching in the schools, or to the laziness and 
slovenliness apt to set in among the youth of the very wealthy 
classes. 


Sevel al causes 


may 


Or, as Miss Greenwood also suggests, it may even 
be due to the exigencies of politics. 


“ After the early close of Pitt’s career the 
epistolary style of Castlereagh, Liverpool, and their contem- 
poraries was to reach a lower depth. They made a habit, 
not merely of using any word or phrase as a substitute for 
any other, but of running riot in verbosity and involved allu- 
sions as, evidently, an easier expedient than plain speaking. 
Political exigency may possibly have had its share in intro- 
ducing this kind of mazy speech, for Shelburne and Castle- 
reagh would seem to be the first of our statesmen who were 
regularly occupied in explaining the meaning they themselves 
attributed to language which their hearers had taken to mean 
something quite different.” 


oratorical and 


* * * 


WE have one complaint to make against Miss Green- 
wood’s capable and useful volume. it has a concluding 
chapter, entitled “ The Legend of Charles James Fox,’’ which 
is very ungenerous in its estimate of that statesman. Miss 
Greenwood describes Fox’s attitude at the time of the 
French Revolution “anti-national,’’ and holds that he 
“assumed that everything definitely English must be bad, 
and anything foreign and in opposition to England, good.” 
She even questions whether Fox was anything more than an 
egoist of winning manner and of a few poetical dreams, 
intent on place, and utterly disregardful of expressions of 
national or popular feeling. This is a sheer travesty of Fox’s 
real character and political conduct, and the whole chapter 
is quite out of keeping with the rest of Miss Greenwood’s 
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A POLITICAL PURITAN. 


“A Selection from Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence : 
Comprising Letters chiefly to and from his English 
Friends, written between the Years 1846 and 1910.” 
Collected by his Literary Executor, ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
(Werner Laurie. 18s. net.) 


Writine from Oxford on the 14th of May, 1861, Matthew 
Arnold said: “ Goldwin Smith is a great element 
of bitterness and strife, though personally a most able, in 
som respects even interesting, man.’’ Had Arnold lived to 
read this book he would have found his judgment abundantly 
confirmed, although he might have been inclined to pitch 
the eulogy rather higher. Great ability in various directions, 
a mind interesting because it was strikingly independent, a 
strong infusion of bitterness, and a delight in strife, are 
characteristics which appear on almost every page of this 
eminently readable book. 

Goldwin Smith was born in 1823, at Reading, where 
his father was a doctor in large practice. He was educated 
at Eton, under the fastidious and accomplished Hawtrey, 
and (after a brief sojourn at Christ Church) at Magdalen, 
where he was nominated to a Demyship by the all-but- 
centenarian Routh. After a career of high distinction, he 
was elected in 1846 to a Fellowship at University. In 1859 he 
was appointed Regius Professor of Modern History, and 
filled that chair till 1866. The step which determined his 
subsequent career may be described in his own words :— 


“‘T had settled for life on my Oxford Professorship, and 
built my house in the Parks. I was called away, and obliged 


to resign my chair by domestic duty. My father 
was suffering from a malady .. . . and I “had 
to be there and watch him. When the sad end 


came, I had the world before me. I was in sad need of 

a change, and I thought of this (the American) side of the 

water, where, having visited the United States at the time of 

the Civil War, I had many friends, while I had also relatives 
in Canada. Just then I fell in with Andrew White, who was 
helping Ezra Cornell to found Cornell University. He asked 
me to lecture on history there. This exactly suited me. I spent 
two years very happily in helping to launch Cornell, and, 

Cornell having been prosperously launched, I took up my abode 

with my relatives in Canada.” 

It appears that Smith, who during his residence at 
Oxford had taken a prominent part in local and general 
politics, had managed to incur the hostility of Disraeli. 
It is not exactly easy to see why; but the contemptuous 
dislike of the Jewish people which is conspicuous in 
Smith’s later writings, may have already been apparent. 
Whatever was the cause of the offence, Disraeli took a strange 
way of avenging himself. In 1870 he published “ Lothair,” 
and introduced into it an amusing though distinctly 
unflattering portrait of an Oxford Professor, who, though 
an extreme democrat, was “a social parasite,’? and who, 
being dissatisfied with his career at home, had “dreams 
of wild vanity, which he thought the New World could 
realise.’’ People who knew Oxford had no difficulty in 
recognising the caricatured Professor; but the world in 
general would probably have disregarded the incident if 
the victim of the attack had not instantly and loudly called 
attention to it. As soon as “ Lothair’’ reached New York, 
Smith published a furious letter to Disraeli—‘‘ When, shelter- 
ing yourself under the literary forms of a work of fiction, you 
seek to traduce with impunity the social character of a 
political opponent, your expressions can touch no man’s 
honor—they are the stingless insults of a coward.’’ Perhaps 
“ stingless ’’ was scarcely the most appropriate epithet for 
insults which had produced this ebullition. 

Once established in America, Smith never returned to 
England, except for occasional visits; but he maintained a 
close interest in the political life of his native country. 
“T watch events,” he wrote, “ with an English heart”; and 
“T am still entirely an Englishman.’’ English indeed he 
was, to the heart’s core, not least in his view of foreign 
nations—“ A molten mass of jabbering Frenchmen and 
expectorating Germans,” is a thoroughly English phrase. 
He was strong in principles, and at least as strong in 
prejudices; a Protestant, an individualist, a Radical, and 
a Free Trader. But his patriotism was of an older type than 
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prevails to-day. Imperialism, in all its forms and phases, 
and the related curse of militarism, he detested with a 
whole-hearted abhorrence. His hostility to Home Rule was 
a passion, and it was connected with an estimate of the Irish 
character which would have gratified Thackeray. The 
notion of women’s rights he treated with a contempt as 
near good-humored as he could make it. “ Socialism,” 
he said, “is Maratism.” In every department of human 
affairs he despised and denounced compromise; pushed 
his principles to their logical conclusions, and _ stood 
by them to the end. The facile flexibility which is 
a requisite accomplishment for practical politicians, he 
regarded as a vice; and, when he disliked an opinion, he 
was apt to think very ill of all who held it. In spite of 
Wordsworth, he did not “live by admiration.’’ Rather, 
perhaps, the reverse. Here is a frank estimate of the 
politicians of 1884 :— 

‘Chamberlain seems to me very mischievous. He is doing 
his best to create a proletariat which will live, not by industry, 
but by political plunder. What a sign of the times, too, is 
Randolph Churchill—the spawn and ape of Dizzy! I hated 
Dizzy, not for being a Tory—which, indeed, he was not—but 
a systematically corrupting political morality and public 
ite. 

“Tt is difficult to get a hearing against the demagogic 
falsities which Chamberlain, Morley, and Co. pour out about 
Ireland’s wrongs and England’s ill-treatment of her.” 


This was written in November, 1885. A month later 
the voice of reprobation rises to a higher pitch. Gladstone’s 
“senile craving for power’ has made him “ surrender to 
Parnell,’’ and in his person “ Demagogism has appeared 
in its most powerful, most malignant, and most destructive 
form. Nothing can be either more tragical or more terribly 
instructive than this man’s moral fall.’’ In July, 1886, 
comes a triumphant note: “For the present, let us rejoice. 
Dagon is fallen.’’ 


[1890] “ All this stuff that Gladstone is publishing about 
cosmogony, mythology, and other things that he does not 
understand, is intended as a display of the extraordinary 
versatility of his genius. He has been flattered into taking 
himself for a sort of political Messiah. Since you wrote has 
come Parnell’s smash : Mark that Parnell is the man 
whose word we were to take for the finality of Gladstone's 
measure of Home Rule.” 

[1893] ‘‘ Gladstone is religious, and I suppose manages to 
justify his conduct to himself; but he seems to have parted 
company with conscience and a regard for truth. There have 
been worse men, no doubt, in English public life, but none of 
them have brought such calamities on the country.” 


When Gladstone disappeared from office, the tension 
of Smith’s nerves was sensibly relieved ; but yet he was not 
quite comfortable. The Union was safe, at least for a time, 
but other good causes were imperilled. “ Balfour is showing 
weakness, with his female suffrage and bi-metallism.” “ I was 
not,” he said, “a worshipper of Gladstone’’—no, indeed ; 
but in 1896 he wrote: “The doings of the present 
Government, religious, commercial, financial, are so bad as 
to show that Privilege, Bigotry, and Protection are greater 
dangers than the aggressions of Trade Unionism.” The 
Jubilee of 1897 was a “ political engine,” used for the 
furtherance of Jingoism; and it was not used in vain. By 
September, 1899, war in South Africa was imminent, and 
“war, rekindlinge the flame among the native races, would 
probably make a hell of South Africa for years to come.” 
A year passes, and the worst anticipations are realised :— 


“‘This vile war has estranged me from my country. 
Who can believe that a nation which has a House of Lords, 
and is holding in subjection three hundred millions of Hindoos, 
has undertaken a crusade for the diffusion of political equality? 
% If the Members of the House of Commons want to take 
up ‘the White Man’s Burden,’ let them step out into White- 
chapel. The hypocrisy is almost, more disgusting than the 
rapine.” 

“The last independent voice in the English daily press 
has been stifled. The editor has been coerced and has resigned. 
BT de I was thinking of paying a short visit to England; 
but the Jingoism there would sicken me.” 

“The brutal passions of this deplorable war are made 
more brutal by Colonial vulgarity. The Boer is fighting 
for the best cause known to man. It is absurd to talk about his 
being forced to fight by a ‘ Corrupt Oligarchy.’” What corrupt 
oligarchy ever was able to command such enthusiasm or self- 
sacrifice? ” 

“The press is saturated with Rhodesian influences. . . . 
The quality of Mr. Rhodes’s patriotism is proved by his having 
tried to bribe the Irish with a subscription of £10,000 to the 
dismemberment of the United Kingdom,” 
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Illustrated from Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 
8vo, Cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
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about all over the world. Mr. Broome has been in his time a 
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and character of the politicians with whom he disagrees. 
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the working of party government in England. This important 
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illustrated, 560 pages, 18s, net. 
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THE WHOLE PRESS 
IS LOUD IN ITS PRAISES OF 


MISS WINIFRED JAMES’S 


New Volume of Travel, Life, and Humour. 


THE MULBERRY TREE 


With many photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A FEW TYPICAL EXTRACTS. 
“From beginning to end her account of her experiences in 
strange and new surroundings makes the most delightful reading 
Her charm is to be attributed largely to the frankness with 





which she describes her feelings and makes confession of weak- 
nesses, prejudices, and prepossessions.’’-—Sunday Times 
“A delightful book because it is an introduction to a 

delightful personality.”—Daily Express. 

“For such a book a thousand wishes, for such a writer a 
thousand thoughts.’’—Daily Chronicle 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Portraits. 

12s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 
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MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 
NEW STORY 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


of which the FIRST LARGE EDITION was 
almost EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION. 

Mr. James Douglas, in the Star, says: ‘‘Mr. Thurston has 
come very near to writing a masterpiece like ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” . . . It is one of the loveliest love stories in 
literature .. . a miracle of tenderness.’ 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘The charm of its 
depths of its tenderness, the calmness of its 
things to enthuse over 


simplicity, the 
philosophy, are 
most delightful and refreshing.’ 


OTHER FIRST-RATE NOVELS. 
THE THIRD EDITION IS READY OF 


THE NIGHT NURSE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SURGEON'S LOG.” 
‘‘ Enthralling full of vivacity and humour.’’—Pall Mali 


Gazette. 
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By Edwin Pugh. 
By Ella MacMahon. i ~- 
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&e. * Brilliant.”’ 











By Mrs. Fred Reynolds. 


Author of “The 
Horseshoe,” &c. 
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an astonishingly fin “Teems with good “ This charming 
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A NOVEL OF UNIQUE DISTINCTION, 


THE DRUMMER OF THE DAWN 


By RAYMOND PATON. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, says: “It is a 
great achievement to have created a figure like this, so simple, 
so natural, so entirely devoid of artifice. . . . Tinwhumpinny 
is a creation of which any writer might be proud.” 


LONDON CONSIDER THIS| WRITTEN ON 
VOICES. MAN. OUR FOREHEADS 


By Keble Howard. By Ethel Duff-Fyfe 
Author of 
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“It is absurd to talk of the war as inevitable. Statesman- 
like conduct after the Raid could have averted it. ‘ Fate’ is 
the subterfuge of folly.” 

‘““At the outset, I was an advocate of concession; but 
history will probably say that the Boer chose the better part.” 
No sooner had the smoke and din of the South African 

War died out, than peril arose in a new and unexpected 
quarter. Mr. Chamberlain’s desperate attempt to destroy 
the fiscal system of the country awoke in Goldwin Smith, 
not indeed the ethical passion which breathes in his words 
about the war, but an intellectual contempt. From first to 
last he believed that it was foredoomed to failure, and he 
saw quite clearly that the object of it was to divert attention 
from South African perplexities. ‘Give up Protection,”’ 
he wrote to Lord Mount Stephen, in 1906, “get a man of 
honor for your leader.”” In 1908 he wrote with more than 
his accustomed scorn of “the Tariff-men, and the driveller 
who is at the head of that party.’’ And yet, in another 
place, he says :— 

“IT confess I prefer Balfour, with all his feebleness, to 
——, ——-, and Co., who, as Imperialist Liberals, kill 
Liberalism with its own sword.” 

In earlier life Goldwin Smith had enjoyed, or suffered 
from, the reputation of an extremist. He jeered at the 
aristocracy. He was staunch for Disestablishment. He was for 
letting the Colonies drift away, and predicted that Canada 
would, within ten years, “ be where she ought to be—in the 
Union.” These opinions he did not revoke in old age, but he 
learned to blend them with some countervailing theories. 
He came to disbelieve in “ Party,’’ and maintained that the 
power so nicknamed forced men into courses which their 
conscience condemned. In extensions of the suffrage, he 
thought we were too apt to take “leaps in the dark.’”’ Old 
Age Pensions he pronounced “thoroughly demagogic.’’ He 
saw Payment of Members coming, and said that it would 
remove the “one strong Conservative institution ’’ which 
still survived. “TI abhor,’’ he said, “ violent revolution. The 
work of statesmanship is to make the past glide smoothly 
into the future.”’ 

In heading my paper “A Political Puritan,’’ I meant 
to lay stress on certain qualities of Goldwin Smith’s nature, 
which mark him as belonging ‘to the higher order of public 
men. Among such qualities I should reckon his stern 
sincerity, his disregard of public opinion, his unalterable 
fidelity to principle, and his supreme contempt for material 
splendor and prosperity when balanced against the 
weightier matters of the Moral Law. His personal demeanor 
was marked by a dignified austerity. He hated luxury and 
show, and “pomp and prodigality,” and flunkeyism and 
toadyism. He loved virtue and refinement and upright- 
ness and truth. Morally, then, he was a Puritan. What 
he was theologically it is not so easy to say. In theology, 
as in other departments of human affairs, he manifested his 
tendency to scorn. ‘“Cretinism,” he amiably said, “ goes 
with ritualism.”’ Of a Positivist leader he writes that 
“he is ending life as the farcical anti-Pope of a moribund 
conventicle.” Gambetta he considered “a sensual and 
corrupt Atheist.” Church and Chapel fared equally ill at 
his hands :— 

“The pandering of the Churches to the war-spirit is very 
notable and very revolting. The Anglicans of course have been 
the worst. They wound up their Synod (at Toronto) with three 
cheers for Roberts. The Methodists have been almost as bad 
as the Anglicans. Archbishop Temple is framing hideous 


appeals to God to patronise rapine and carnage in South 
Africa.” 


In 1905 he wrote:— 
ve Though far from orthodox, I am not destructive or an 
‘ Atheist.’ I represent a set, how numerous I cannot tell, who 
want, when they resign dogma and miracle, to challenge the 
extreme pretensions of Materialism, and save, if truth will 
permit, a foundation of conscience and spiritual life.” 
The “New Theology’? seemed to him to be only the 
“Old Pantheism,” with “a good deal of sheer nonsense ”’ 
mixed up in it. In 1909 he joined the congregation of a 
Baptist Church, with this remarkable tribute : 





“You have kept the saying of the Founder that His King- 
dom was not of this world. If all had kept that saying as the 
Baptists have, the bridal robe of the Church would not have 
been drenched with innocent blood, and many a dark page 
would have been torn from the book of fate.’ 


Goldwin Smith’s correspondence is, from first to last, 
personal, and to a far greater extent than even these citations 


! 
| 





show. In his view, causes were inextricably bound up 
with personalities, and abstract principles were tested in 
the concrete actions of human beings. Remarkable, there- 
fore, are the closing pages of this book, where it appears 
that the politician on whom, in his last days, he principally 
relied, was Lord Rosebery. “If you,’’ he writes, “ will not 
save the State, who wiill?’’ “ It seems to me that the turn 
of events is gradually towards you.’’ “ For you the hour, 
and a most perilous and critical hour (March, 1910), clearly 
called.”’ But, really, it was calling for Mr. Lloyd George, 
and he did not wait to be called a second time. 
GrorcE W. E. Russet. 





MR. HEWLETT AMONG THE FAIRIES. 


‘Lore of Proserpine.” By MAuRICE HEWLETT. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 


Wuewn Mr. W. B. Yeats brought out the enlarged edition of 
“The Celtic Twilight,” he promised soon to return in a 
more scientific spirit to the subject of fairyland. “TI shall 
publish in a little while,’ he said, “a big book about the 
commonwealth of faery, and shall try to make it systematical 
and learned enough to buy pardon for this handful of 
dreams.”” That was in 1902, but the promise has not yet 
been fulfilled. We have had since then, however, one very 
valuable book on the secret commonwealth—“ The Fairy 
Faith in Celtic Countries,’’ by Mr. W. Y. Evans Wentz, 
an ardent American scholar, who submitted his defence of 
the fairies to the Board of the Faculty of Natural Science 
of Oxford University, and was rewarded for it with the 
research degree of Bachelor of Science. Mr. Wentz’s book, 
it may be remembered, was at once a new compilation of 
folk-lore and a daring speculation along the latest lines of 
psychical research. He upheld the belief in fairies as 
entirely scientific. ‘Fairies exist,” he declared, “ because 
in all essentials they appear to be the same as the intelligent 
forces now recognised by psychical researchers, be they the 
collective units of consciousness like what William James 
has called ‘soul-stuff,’ or more individual units, like 
veridical apparitions.’”’ Whatever we may think about the 
foundations on which Mr. Wentz has built his theory, there 
is no getting over the fact that he has been crowned for it asa 
man of science by Oxford University. And, Oxford having 
given the lead, we need not be surprised that individual 
Englishmen with the gift of a roaming fancy are prepared 
to follow. Here, for instance, is Mr. Hewlett in his new 
book telling us that “it is the recent publication by Mr. 
Evans Wentz of a careful and enthusiastic work upon ‘The 
Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries’ which has inspired me to 
put these pages hefore the public.” It is but one of a 
thousand signs of the retreat from Victorian rationalism. 
Or, for all we know, it may be a genuine advance into a new 
kingdom of reason. It may be that we are adding to our 
old scientific incredulity a new and not less scientific 
credulity. 

At the same time, we must confess that Mr. Hewlett is 
a most unsatisfactory guide to the facts of the fairy common- 
wealth. It is impossible to be quite sure whether he comes 
to them merely as a pretty story-teller or as a genuine 
discoverer. He certainly does not possess the hot faith 
which makes a man’s witness infectious. He even expresses 
the hope that no one will ask him whether the things in his 
book are true, “for it will then be my humiliating duty to 
reply that I don’t know.” 

“They seem to be so to me writing them; they 
seemed to be so when they occurred, and one of them occurred 
only two or three years ago. As I grow older it becomes 
more and more difficult to distinguish one kind of appearance 
from another, and to say that is real, or again, that is 
illusion.” 

Be that as it may, it was Mr. Hewlett’s duty to overcome 
this difficulty. He has failed to do so, and the doubt that 
he has left in our minds prevents us from fully enjoying his 
book as pure literature on the one hand, or as science on 
the other. He has given “The Lore of Proserpine” the 
meretricious interest of a puzzle. It confronts us, as “An 
Englishwoman’s Love-Letters’’’ did some years ago, with the 
question, not whether it is good, but whether it is true. 
Possibly, that is what Mr. Hewlett wanted. The public 
loves to be mystified even more than authors love to mystify 
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ON SALE TO-DAY. 





“SOCIALISM AND SYNDICALISM” 


By PHILIP SNOWDEN, 


M.P. 





OUTSPOKEN NEW 1/- 


SERIOUS WARNING TO EVERY MAN 


BOOK. 


WHO WORKS 


FOR HIS LIVING! 


WILL IT BEAT THE 1,000,000 RECORD? 


To-day in all booksellers’ win- 
dows you will see a most re- 
markable cartoon. 


It illustrates what every think- 
ing man or woman recognises 
as ‘‘The Sign of the Times.” 

At the junction of two paths 
there stands a signpost. One 
side is inscribed ‘‘ Socialism,” 
the other “ Syndicalism.”’ 

The paths lead in different 
directions. British workmen are 
seen gazing at the two signs in 
a hesitating manner. 


WHAT IS SYNDICALISM? 
Socialism and Syndicalism! 
What do these two words 
imply ? 

To some each word is a flaming 
symbol written across the hori- 
zon of the future and proclaim- 
ing a new gospel of Hope and 
Happiness for the democracy of 
England. 

Others shrink back affrighted, 
and see in these words only the 
lurid signals for Anarchy and 
Revolt! 

Some again, like one of the 
most famous politicians of the 
day, hold that Socialism and 
Syndicalism are two mutually 
opposed forces, one cancelling 
the other. 

Others regard them as two 
slightly different methods of at- 
taining the same goal. 

And apart from this confusion 
of thought, whilst a great many 
people possess a general working 
idea of the aims and objects of 
Socialism, the majority of men 
and women have a very 
conception indeed of the mean- 
ing of Syndicalism—a movement 
which originated in France, and 

has only recently attracted at- 
tention in Britain. 


THE TWO SUBJECTS 
EXPLAINED. 

Amidst these conflicting views 
and confused ideas. one opinion 
is held by everyone—whatever 
his or her political creed. 

Unionist and Radical, Socialist 
and Individualist, all agree that 
Socialism and Syndicalism are 
questions that must be thoroughly 


hazy 


studied and understood 
Whether “For” or “ 
& supporter or an 

these subjects must be examined 
and their principles clearly 
grasped. 

This can now be done. This 
will now be done by every 
reader who is interested in 
— Economics or Social 
e 


Against,” 
opponent, 


A great book has been written 
on “‘ Socialism and Syndicalism ”’ 
which everyone must read. The 
above-mentioned cartoon in a 
bookseller’s window shows that 


this work “can be obtained 
within.” 
WRITTEN BY FAMOUS 
ORATOR. 


The author of this book is the 
silver-tongued orator of the 
Labour Party, Philip Snowden, 
M.P., whose speeches on Labour 
questions in the House of Com- 
mons have created a world-wide 
reputation. 








“When Mr. 
speak Mr. 


Snowden rises to 
Balfour always comes 
to listen,”’ says a famous Parlia- 
mentary sketch writer. This in 
itself is a striking tribute to the 
force with which Mr. Snowden’s 
utterances appeal to his op- 
ponents as well as to his friends. 


LITERARY SENSATION OF 
YEARS. 

Never has Mr. Snowden given 
a finer instance of his matchless 
power ‘than in the 1s. book, en- 
titled “Socialism and Syndical- 
ism,’’ which is published to-day. 

It is the most remarkable book 
that has been published in Eng- 
land for years 

With his keen, piercing intel- 
lect, with his clear convincing 
logic, and in lucid and luminous 
language, Mr. Snowden makes 
this double subject plain—even 
to its innermost details—to 
everyone who reads this book. 

As a consequence this book is 
bound to achieve an enormous 
seusation. Indeed, even the an- 
nouncement that this book was 
being written has already created 
no small excitement in political 
and labour circles. 

There has been mich specula- 
tion as to the attitude that would 
be taken up by the _ author. 
Owing to the fact that the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. W. Collins, Sons 
& Co., Ltd., have a complete 
equipment of type-setting, print- 
ing, book-binding, and publish- 
ing in one organisation the secret 
has been well-kept. 


THE SECRET DISCLOSED 
TO-DAY. 

To-day the secret is disclosed. 
The book is on sale at all book- 
shops and bookstalls throughout 
the land. For days past orders 
have been pouring in. Book- 
sellers are anticipating enormous 
sales. Already it is confidently 
stated that the sales of “ Social- 
ism and Syndicalism” will 
eclipse even those of Robert 
Blatchford’s ‘‘ Merrie England,” 
of which over 1,000,000 copies 
have been sold. 


THE NAKED TRUTH AT LAST. 
Everyone who takes an interest 
in this controversy, everyone who 
wishes to understand the real 
truth about Socialism and Syn- 
dicalism, opponents as well as 
supporters, must get and read 
this book. To begin reading it is 
to go on reading it to the end. 
For this book is breathlessly in- 
teresting and, written as it is in 
the white heat of conviction, it 
carries the mind along with it 
from the first sentence to the last. 
There is no time to be lost if 
you want to get a copy of the first 
edition of this epoch-making 
work. The rush for copies will 
soon exhaust the available sup- 
ply. To avoid having to wait for 
a reprint, buy this book to-day, 
it costs only 1s. at any book- 
shop or bookstall. Get it to-day 
—everyone can afford to give one 
shilling for this masterly volume 
—and thus learn for yourself 
exactly the present position of 
Socialists and Syndicalists. 
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it. If Mr. Hewlett wrote his preface merely as a literary 
device with the object of mystifying his readers, it must 
be admitted that he has been skilful enough. He follows 
this with chapters that are undoubtedly to some extent 
genuine about his school-days. He includes a number of 
reminiscences of the London International College at Spring 
trove, his attendance at which is vouched for in the matter- 
of-fact pages of “ Who’s Who?” He gives us, indeed, plenty 
of corroborative detail for his narratives. And yet how 
many of us can accept as convincing a story like that which 
tells how he saw the slatternly Mrs. Ventris, a woman of 
loose morals, fly one moonlit night out of a first-storey 
window in a London street, a spirit of the fairy kind? 

“‘ Her head was bent in a considering way; she stood as 
one who is about to plunge into deep water, and stands 
hesitating at the shock. Once or twice she turned her face up, 
to bathe it in the light. I saw that in it which in human faces 
I had never seen—communion with things hidden from men, 


secret knowledge shared with secret beings, assurance of power 
above our hopes. 


‘ Breathless I watched her, the drab of my daily observa- 
tions, radiant now; then, as I watched, she stretched out her 
arms and bent them together like a shield, so that her burning 
face was hidden from me, and without falter or fury, launched 
herself into the air, and dropt slowly out of my sight.” 

Nor was this all. Some time later, Mr. Hewlett tells us, 
he was walking in the small hours on Parliament Hill when 
he saw a whole ring of fairies dancing round the hill “in an 
endless chain,” and Mrs. Ventris among them. He describes 
the dresses of the throng, their calls, their manner of 
greeting by touching cheeks. In regard to the last, he 
writes :— 


“IT argue from the peculiar manner of greeting, which I 
have observed several times, that these beings converse by 
contact, as dogs, cats, mice, and other creatures certainly do. 
I don’t say that they have no other means of converse, but I 
am sure I am exact in saying that they have no articulate 
speech.”’ 

That is an expert touch of verisimilitude. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the author was well-advised to go on from 
description to statistics. When, for instance, speaking of 
Mrs. Ventris and fairy wives, he observes: ‘ The number 
of fairy wives in England alone is very considerable—over 
# quarter of a million, I am told,”’ he brings fairyland too 
definitely into the every-day world to permit it to remain 
real. 

That is the kind of thing that shakes the faith of the 
stoutest upholder of the fairies. The present writer is as 
ready as Paracelsus, so surprisingly modern in his 
curiosities, to believe in sylph and salamander and all the 
rest of it. But the frivolity of Mr. Hewlett in dealing with 
such matters appals him. We have no doubt that Mr. 
Hewlett has had some most interesting visionary experiences. 
We should prefer to call them day-dream experiences. 
Possessing an unusually vivid and sensuous imagination, he 
finds no difficulty in transforming the shapes of nature into 
new shapes of fancy—into Naiad and Oread and Dryad. He 
never convinces us, however, that he saw the Oreads dancing 
on the hills as actually as Luther saw the devil at whom he 
threw the inkpot, or as Blake saw the spirit of his 
brother clapping its hands for joy. We feel that he is a 
dilettante of vision—that he delights in the deceptions of the 
imagination in such a way that he will neither violently 
disown nor violently swear to their objective reality. ‘I 
don’t invent; I remember,’’ he says near the end of the 
book ; but then he had begun by refusing to decide whether 
the things he remembers are real or illusory. What can we 
make of an author who writes vague fantastic sentences like 
these ? 

“Tf we read, for instance, that such and such a man or 
woman was the offspring of a woman and the spirit of a river, 
or of a man and the spirit of a hill or oak-tree, it does not 
seem to me at all extraordinary. The story of the wife who 
suffered a fairy union and bore a fairy child which disappeared 
with her, is a case in point. The fairy father was, so far as I 
can make out, the indwelling spirit of a rose, and the story 
is too painful and the detail in my possession too exact for 
me to put it down here. I was myself actually present, and in 


the house, when the child was born. I witnessed the anguish 
of the unfortunate husband, who is now dead.’ 





The worst of it is that it is all so prettily literary; it lacks 
the force of passionate conviction behind it. Somehow, we 
are ready to pay attention to the maddest medieval tale of 
incubus and succubus—for protection against which nun 
and monk used so desperately to pray—rather than to the 














uncertain, unexcited messages of Mr. Hewlett. And when 
he tells us further that ‘‘ no one can know what love means 
who has not seen the fairies at their loving,’’ we feel that 
the honey-sickly romancer has quite got the better of the 
seer in the witness-box. On the other hand, when he relates 
how, in his boyhood, having seen a Dryad bathing, he after- 
wards encompassed the place of his vision “ with a fantastic 
cult of my own invention,’’ we have no difficulty in 
appreciating the genuineness of the experience :— 

“It may have been very comic, or very foolish, but I 
don’t myself think it was either, because it was so sincere, 
and because the impulse to do it came so naturally. I used to 
bare my head; I made a point of saving some of my luncheon 
(which I took with me to school) that I might leave it there. 
It was real sacrifice that, because I had a fine appetite, and it 
was pure worship.” 

That is a fragment of autobiographical truth which we can 
all recognise. Some of us would find little to disturb our 
reason even in the Dryad whom Mr. Hewlett worshipped. But 
when, further on, he tells the story of Quidnunc, a London 
telegraph boy, who was apparently the reincarnation of an 
ancient Greek god, he awakens all our suspicions again. Mr. 
Hewlett assures us that he saw a large company of Londoners, 
rich and poor, gathered in Hyde Park one night near twelve 
to beg favors of the boy, who had come to them through the 
air like “a ball of vivid fire surrounded by a shroud of 
lit vapor.’’ This strange boy broke off people’s engagements 
for them, and performed other similar offices, by the most 
murderous methods. He even took extreme personal 
revenges when he happened to be insulted. Once a *busman 
called him names when he was “standing in the roadway,” 
and the next day Quidnunc handed the ’busman a telegram 
announcing that his wife had been knocked down and killed 
by a Pickford van. It was a policeman in Hyde Park who 
told the author of this last incident. The author himself 
goes on to tell how, on a later occasion, he saw a society 
lady stolen from outside the Opera House by the same 
miraculous personage; and a curate of St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, afterwards related that, while on his travels in 
Greece, he had seen the lady sitting in peasant’s costume 
outside a cottage at Phere, in Arcadia, with “two or three 
half-naked children ’’ tumbling about her. Now, it is absurd of 
Mr. Hewlett to say of a story like this that he does not know 
whether it is true or not. Even if he may take this attitude 
with some show of reason about Oreads and Dryads, he has 
not the same right to hesitate when it comes to policemen 
and curates of St. Peter’s. These are matters perceived not 
by the subliminal self but by the naked eye. Even if we 
grant for the nonce that the policeman may have been 
booted in fairyland, we cannot go further and swallow a 
fairy curate. 

We have an uneasy feeling, then, that Mr. Hewlett has 
merely helped to darken counsel by his new book. Whether 
it be true or not, as an old writer averred, that the air is 
as full of spirits ‘‘ as snow falling in the skies,’’ Mr. Hewlett 
takes us no nearer to finding out. Mr. Henry James, using 
the form of fiction, made us far more certain of the existence 
of these wanderers of the air in that marvellous story of 
psychic experience, ‘‘ The Turn of the Screw,’’ than does 
the author of the present book, though he dexterously mixes 
his stories with essays on the problems of fairy lore. Mr. 
James’s fiction has the reality of psychology. Mr. Hewlett’s 
confessions, we fear, will have for most readers only the 
reality of fiction. At his best, he will be appreciated as one 
who has boldly initiated a mythology of London. At his 
worst, he has written some charming and fanciful short 
stories. But has he dealt with more than the superficial 
shapes of fairyland? Has he peered into any of its secret 
realities? If he has, he has communicated to us little of the 
mystery of it all—only some elegant sensuous fantasies. 
There is no reason why we should count his cosmography of 
the air of even as much value as a narrative like that of 
Cardan, quoted in “The Anatomy of Melancholy,” who 
related how, in 1491, his father, Facius Cardan, 

*‘ conjured up seven Devils in Greek apparel, about forty years 

of age, some ruddy of complexion, and some pale, as he thought. 

He asked them many questions, and they made ready answer 

that they were aerial Devils, that they lived and died as men 

did, save that they were far longer lived (700 or 800 years); they 

did as much excel men in dignity as we do juments, and were 

as far excelled again of those that were above them. ‘ 

They rule themselves as well as us, and the spirits of the meaner 

sort had commonly such offices as we make horse-keepers, 

neatherds, and the basest of us overseers of our cattle; and that 
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we can no more apprehend their natures and functions than a 

horse a man’s. They knew all things, but might not reveal them 

to men; and ruled and domineered over us as we do over our 

horses. The best kings amongst us, and the most generous 

spirits, were not comparable to the basest of them. 
Compared with this, Mr. Hewlett’s conjurations seem to be 
but confections of Hellenic myth. Perhaps, however, that 
does not matter. If it was his aim that his book should 
puzzle rather than convince us, we must own he has succeeded 
very well. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE HIGHWAY. 


“English Local Government: The Story of the King’s 
Highway.” By SipNey and BEATRICE WEBB. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Tur circumstances which have brought about the publication 
of the latest product of the great Webb research workshop 
are instructive. Fourteen years ago Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
began their researches into the history of English local 
government between 1689 and 1835. They approached the 
subject as a study in the evolution of structures; their 
scheme involved three works, the two on “The Parish and 
the County ’’ and “the Manor and the Borough” which have 
actually appeared, and a third which has yet to appear, on 
statutory local authorities. But the necessity of looking at 
each fact and problem from the point of view of function 
as well as structure was soon clear; and this involved a cross- 
classification of facts and principles, and furnishes the 
occasion for another series of books. ‘The Story of the 
King’s Highway ”’ is the first of this second series. 

‘Hence, although published at a time when the problems 
of national policy in relation to the improvement, mainten- 
ance, and control of the highways are more difficult and 
urgent than ever before, nearly the whole of the book is 
occupied with the highway problems of the eighteenth 
century, arising from the development of wheeled traffic, 
which was forced to utilise rights of way, rather than roads, 
which recognised only the needs of foot passengers, riders, 
and pack-horses, and catered even for these very imperfectly. 
The effort to force the traffic to adapt itself to the roads 
instead of adapting the roads to the traffic, the movement for 
making turnpike roads, the achievements of Telford and 
McAdam, are all depicted with the thoroughness and 
lucidity characteristic of the authors. A _ preliminary 
chapter on the earliest history of the high road is evidently 
an excursion into unfamiliar ground; witness the fanciful 
suggestion of a prehistoric date for the clapper bridges of 
Devonshire, some of which are still in use, while most, if 
not all, of the others were in regular use in the eighteenth 
century. Dartmoor does supply, in its stone crosses placed 
along tracks from village to village, so that each is visible 
from afar against the skyline, a clue to the sort of highway 
that may have existed in pre-Roman times; but this clue 
has been’ overlooked. 

We do not look for illumination on archeological 
problems to the Webbs. But we do expect from them a 
penetrating and suggestive treatment of any problem of 
present-day social, industrial, or political life which they 
handle. We therefore turn with interest and expectation 
to their last chapter, “ Users of Roads in the Twentieth 
Century.”” But here, for once, our authors disappoint us. 
We are given some facts with regard to road mileage and the 
existing state of chaos with regard to highway administra- 
tion; and the evil results of the utter incompetence of the 
Local Government Board to carry out its functions are 
indicated. But the only constructive proposal put forward 
is that the powers and activities of the Road Board should 
be extended and should include making grants to local 
authorities for the maintenance of roads used by motors, 
motor-’buses, and other mechanically driven vehicles. The 
suggestion is helpful, but it does not seem to go far. 

It is not unlikely that the new methods of locomotion 
associated with the internal combustion engine—which 
include the aeroplane and airship equally with the motor-car 
and motor-’bus—will bring as great a strain in social 
relationships, and prove as fertile a source of political 
changes, as the revolution in manufacture by the introduction 
of steam, or the revolution in transit brought about by the 
railway and ocean-going steamer. To take the first and 





most obvious problem of the motor-car: Practically the whole 
of the wealthy class, which means at once the class which is 
most deeply concerned in maintaining respect for the law, 
and also the class which can exercise the greatest influence 
by force of example, habitually uses motor-cars and habitually 
exceeds the speed limit. Who can estimate the disintegrat- 
ing influence of this lawlessness, which destroys the 
amenities of the road for other travellers, deteriorates 
property, and endangers lives? But how can the law, how- 
ever reasonable it may be made, be enforced when the 
governing class en masse has joined the law-breakers? Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb do draw attention to the slaughter accom- 
plished by London motor-’buses; but they suggest no 
remedy. 

It is much easier to ask such questions as these than to 
answer them. Nevertheless, we cannot help regretting that 
when Mr. and Mrs. Webb, in the course of their travels 
through eighteenth-century history, came up against the 
great present-day problem of the highway, they turned 
aside and left it without undertaking a thorough investiga- 
tion, and without attempting a practical solution. 

GILBERT SLATER. 





THE CHRISTIAN MYSTICS AND OTHERS. 


“Mysticism in Christianity.” By W. K. Fiemine, M.A,, 
B.D. (Library of Historic Theology.) (Scott. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Fiemine’s work seems, at first sight, designed to meet 
a “felt want”’ of the present moment: the undoubted need 
for a short, cheap, not too technical account of mysticism. 
The subject is in the air; and many people are anxious to 
know what it means, if they could obtain this information 
without intellectual effort. This, we imagine, is the public 
to which Mr. Fleming intended to appeal; since the 
superficial treatment which was inevitable if eighteen 
centuries of the spiritual history of Europe were to be 
packed into two hundred and fifty pages makes his work 
of little value to serious students. It is, in fact, to a con- 
siderable extent a réchauffé of much that has already been 
written, covering much the same ground as Dean Inge’s 
“Christian Mysticism ’’ and Dr. Rufus Jones’s “ Studies in 
Mystical Religion.”’ To these and other modern works Mr. 
Fleming acknowledges his indebtedness in generous terms: 
as, indeed, he should, since he helps himself with a liberal 
hand not only to the opinions, but to the quotations, of his 
predecessors. With several of the mystics included—and 
those not the least important—he appears to have little or 
no first-hand acquaintance: for instance, the Victorines— 
we may observe in passing (p. 109) that Richard of St. Victor 
is not canonised—St. Bonaventura, the two Mechtilds, 
“puzzlingly enough of the same name,’’ says Mr. Fleming 
in a naive parenthesis (we have felt the same difficulty our- 
selves with regard to Mary Queen of England and Mary 
Queen of Scots), St. Douceline, and St. Catherine of Genoa. 
A more serious disability than this willingness to accept 
second-hand information—for only an exceptional mind 
could hope to treat so vast a period with consistent fresh- 
ness and originality, and that after years of preparatory 
study—is Mr. Fleming’s want of familiarity with mystical 
psychology. The pioneer work of Henri Delacroix—which, 
whether or not its author’s conclusions be accepted, is 
surely indispensable to all serious study—does not seem to 
be known to him. Récéjac is only once quoted, vid Dr. Inge. 
The manuals of Poulain and Saudreau, from which he might 
have obtained much useful information, are not referred to. 
The result of this is that we find here no clear apprecia- 
tion of the “degrees of contemplation,’ as experienced and 
defined by the great mystics or classified by the writers 
upon mystical theology. True, St Teresa’s celebrated 
“four degrees of orison’’ are quoted; but a more 
thorough exploration of her works would have shown 
Mr. Fleming that her “fourth degree’’ is not identical 
either with Ecstasy or Rapture, though sometimes 
leading to these states. To call her “the chief instructress 
of Quietism ” (p. 166) is to insult one of the greatest of 
the saints. All shades of mental prayer and infused 
contemplation, however, are here confused together under 
that opprobrious name, and the astonished reader learns of 
the “ Quietism ”’ not only of St. Teresa, but of Tauler, and 
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The Seal Pen is the Safe Pen. It 
gives you all the benefits of the 
fountain pen with the added virtue 
of being proof against leakage. You 
can carry it upside down or flat in 
your pocket. 
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When you bring it into use it writes right 
away, for the nib is always in the ink when 
the pen is sealed. It writes with a smooth, 
even flow, never doubtful, never jibbing. 
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The Seal Pen is made in three sizes, fills without 
taking apart, is fitted with a heavy 14-carat gold 





nib, tipped with costly iridium, and is guaranteed a 

for two years. nes 
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Your Stationer : 
Sells the Seal 
W. H. Smith & Son, Wholesale & Manufacturing Stationers, ° 
Kean Street, Kingsway, W. ' 
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QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Meesrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


TWO LECTURES 
By MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society). 
Subject : 


SUPER-HUMAN MEN IN HISTORY 
AND IN RELIGION. 


On Sunday Evenings, at 7 p.m. promptly. 
UNE ist. Manifestation of Super-Human Beings in our World. 
JUNE 8th. The Restoration of the Mysteries. 
Tickets—Reserved & numbered, 5s., 3s., 2s. Unreserved, 1s. & 6d. 
To be had from the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New 
Bond Street, or the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W. 
Read the Riddle of Life Series. Five booklets, illustrated, 6d. each. 
, “The Riddle of Life,’ Annie Besant; No. 2, “The Life After 
Death,” C. W. Leadbeater; No. 3, “ Theosophy and Social Reconstruc- 
tion,” L. Haden Guest; No. 4, “Theosophy and the Women’s Move- 
ment,” C. Despard; No. 5, ‘‘ Nature’s Mysteries,’”’ A. P. Sinnett. From 
any bookseller or bookstall. 


7 Assurance Company, 
Prudential *"""%, °"""” 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - : - - £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - . - - - £100,000,000 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 








DR. HENRY S. LUNN, LTD. 
£26 5s. RUSSIA, FINLAND, AND SWEDEN, leaving weekly. 

£6 16s. SWISS TOURS. Short Sea Route. LUCERNK, GRINDELWALD, 
CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, ITALIAN LAKES. PALACE HOTELS, HALF 
RATES, MONTANA and MURREN, June; THREE-QUARTER RATES 
July and September.—Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. W. 
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tion in Book Form. No Fees.—Send MS. to Publisher, 34, Maiden 
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The May number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following articles :— 
ALBANIA AND THE ALLIES By H. N. BRAILSFORD 
CO-PARTNERSHIP IN LAND AND HOUSING 
By Lord HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. 
WHAT WE ARE DOING IN INDIA By Dr. R. F. HORTON 
HOME RULE AND IMPERIAL UNITY 
By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, K.C., M.P. 
WAGNER IN 1913 iy ERNEST NEWMAN 


COUNT SZECHENYI AND ENGLAND 


$y Professor MARCZALI 

A BROWNING PILGRIMAGE 
sy the Rev. ARTHUR J. WHYTE 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT By A. M. BRICE 


WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 
3y HOLFORD KNIGHT 
THE NEXT REVISED VERSION By CANON GLAZEBROOK 
THE ASCENDANCY OF WORDSWORTH 
By K. CECIL ROBERTS 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD AND RECENT THOUGHT 
By the Rev. CAVENDISH MOXON 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. EB, J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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NON-MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS 
APPEAL FOR FAIR PLAY. 


Do not let the 
SENSATIONAL METHODSof MILITANCY 
divert your attention from the 
JUSTICE of the DEMAND of | the 
GREATER BODY of CONSTITUTIONAL 
Suffragists. Our ONE GREAT OBJECT is 


The Enfranchisement of Women. 
TAKE YOUR SHARE OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITY, and help us to over- 


come the ill-effects of the present disturbances. 


Support the Educational Work 


OF THE 


NATIONAL UNION OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES. 


(President: Mrs. H. FAWCETT, LL.D.) 


The Oldest, Largest Suffrage Organization. 
DONATIONS ASKED FOR. 


Send to the Hon. Treasurer at the Union’s Headquarters, 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(Please mention “THE NATION.”) 
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St. John of the Cross, who both condemned this mystical 
aberration. The arch-quietist Molinos is actually described 
(p. 172) as in direct succession to St. John of the 
Cross. A more careful study of the masterly analysis 
of “Quiet’’ in Baron von Hiigel’s “ Mystical Element of 
Religion’ might surely have saved Mr. Fleming from com- 
mitting himself to this proposition, and have shown him that 
the distinction between Quietism and Quiet is vital for the 
right understanding of mystical prayer. This inaccuracy 
is again noticeable in his discussion of Ecstasy, a word to 
which a perfectly definite meaning is attached by mystical 
theologians, but which seems to be employed by Mr. Fleming 
to denote many different degrees of that so-called ‘“ cosmic 
consciousness ’’ in which the self’s awareness of his normal 
world is overpowered by an intuition of the Infinite. Now 
the question of the meaning of “Ecstasy ’’ may be, as he 
claims, controversial; but it can only have become so in 
recent years. The word has been used for centuries, and 
is used still by Catholic contemplatives, to describe a well- 
marked condition; and Mr. Fleming’s appeal to its Greek 
derivation, as evidence of the meaning which it should bear 
for Christian mystics, can only result in confusion. So, too, 
in the case of “deification.” To the initiate of the 
Pagan mysteries, “ deification ’’ may well have been, as he 
suggests, the equivalent of immortality. It meant something 
very different for the writer of the “ Theologia Germanica ”’ : 
meant, in fact, that mystery of Divine Sonship—that total 
re-making of the being of man—which lies at the heart of 
mystical Christianity. Therefore the attempt to apologise 
for this “ startling phrase’’ by an appeal to its Hellenistic 
ancestry entirely misses the point. The Christian Church 
claims immortality as the lot of every human soul; but 
“ deification ” is the privilege of heroic sanctity alone. 

On the whole, Mr. Fleming’s most interesting chapters 
are those which deal with the Mysticism of the New Testa- 
ment and the Early Church. Here he seems to be on 
familiar ground, and here his rather chilly and “external ” 
point of view is less noticeable than in his treatment of the 
medieval period. In the section on “The Mystical Element 
in the Gospels and Epistles,’’ he insists, and in our opinion, 
rightly insists, upon the fact that Christian mysticism looks 
back to the New Testament for its warrant and true prin- 
ciples ; and does not represent in essence a Hellenisation of 
the primitive Christian idea. He makes an interesting point 
in drawing attention to the visionary side of St. Peter’s 
character, as described in the Gospels and Acts, and to the 
evidence afforded by the Synoptics that ‘‘ Christ must have 
set deliberate value on the ‘ visionary’ gift in those who 
companied with Him most closely or served Him best.” 
As against this, however, we must remember that all the 
greatest of the later mystics distrust and dislike the 
‘‘ visionary gift,’’ though they accept it as a by-product of 
the mystical life-process. It is, therefore, possible that the 
order of the facts may be the reverse of that here suggested ; 
and that the psychic peculiarities of the primitive group 
of disciples were not the cause of their “call,” but rather 
the result of the high spiritual enthusiasm engendered in 
them by contact with the enhanced personality of Christ. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning morning 

May 16. May 23. 
Consols _ bs “i sue or 75 ove 744 
Midland Deferred we th We 76} wi 754 
Mexican Railway Ordinary os 564 ee 55d 
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Tue Money Market was cheered by Thursday’s Bank return, 
which showed a big gain in reserve; but the Stock Exchange 
was sadly depressed. The Brazilian and China issues had 
been too much for the digestion of the capital and invest- 
ment markets, and on top of this came news of a twenty 
millions loan for Mexico, to be raised in Paris, and of the 
failure of the China Loan in Berlin. That, of course, was 
not surprising, but it confirmed what has been rumored of 





an extreme dearth of money throughout Germany. 
and employment here are happily still at their best. India 
is prosperous, and Chinese trade is recovering. The crops 
in the United States promise well, but Wall Street is dole- 
ful, and there are troubles in the textile trades. The general 
view everywhere seems to be that the supply of capital is 
proving more and more inadequate, and therefore that prices 
of good securities must continue to shrink. Mexico’s last 
loan in Paris was raised, I think, at about 43 per cent. ; the 
new one will cost her about 74 per cent.! People are asking 
what Bulgaria and Servia and Greece will have to pay in 
Paris, and whether they will be forced to spend most of the 
money with Creusot. Altogether, these are times in which 
it is much pleasanter to be a lender than a borrower. Great 
Britain is about the only State in Europe which is able to 
pay off debt. 


Trade 


Two Important New Issues. 

This week has brought two prospectuses more notable 
than the general run—namely, the Chinese Loan and the 
Great Northern Railway issue. The former is the London 
portion of the great Four-Power, Six-Power, and Five-Power 
Loan, as it has been called in turn, according to the nations 
participating. Now that the United States has dropped 
out, it is left to Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
and Japan, and London’s share is £7,416,680, out of the 
£25,000,000 of the whole loan. This is the “ official loan” 
formally recognised by the respective Governments, and it 
is issued in 5 per cent. bonds at 90. The “1912 Loan,” or 
Birch-Crisp Loan, was floated in 5 per cents. at 95. Both 
are secured, in addition to the obligation of the Chinese 
Government, upon the Salt Administration, but the Crisp 
loan has priority. The present prospectus of the “ Re- 
organised Loan ’’ makes no attempt to estimate the yield of 
the Salt Tax, but says that its collection is to be reorganised, 
and that until its revenues are sufficient to cover the 
service of all loans secured upon it, with a margin of a half- 
year’s interest on the present loan, the Provinces of Chihli, 
Shantung, Honan, and Kiangsu are to pay monthly into 
the contracting banks the funds necessary to meet its service. 
Owing to the influence behind the banks, the loan is 
thought to be well enough secured, and yields 53 per cent. 

The Great Northern issue is of interest because new 
issues by Home Railways are very scarce. The last was that 
of the Brighton Railway, to shareholders only, at this time 
last year. The Great Northern is offering £750,000 of pre- 
ferred converted; and £500,000 of deferred converted (the 
equivalent of £1,000,000 old undivided ordinary stock), at 
825 for the preferred, and 55 for the deferred. The pre- 
ferred stock receives 4 per cent. any year before the deferred 
receives anything. The preferred stock does not rank for 
dividend until June 30th next, but the deferred ranks from 
the beginning of this year, so that it is on a par with the 
existing deferred stock, with the price of which it compares 
favorably. The preferred yields £4 17s. per cent. at 
the price of issue. Present stockholders are offered a pre- 
ference in allotment, and there is little doubt that the 
majority of them will apply for as much of the stock as 
they can conveniently take up. Although the prospectus 
does not say so, it may be well to mention that the Company 
is proceeding with the construction of its Enfield to 
Stevenage loop line, which not only gives it a new outer 
suburban district out of the reach of electric trams, but 
also provides an alternative route for main line traffic south 
of Hitchin. This work has caused the re-opening of the 
capital account. 


PROFITS AND CAPITAL. 

The latest report of the British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ 
Association is a good example of the very unreal nature 
of many industrial balance-sheets. Two years ago the 
profits were £97,903, and a dividend of 2 per cent. was paid. 
This year they are only £4,600 more at £102,536, and 
7 per cent. is paid. The same amount was allowed for 
depreciation, but in the former year the carry forward 
was reduced by £6,600, whereas now it receives an addition 
of £8,200. The explanation for this change from a very 
poor dividend to one indicating firm prosperity, lies in the 
capital reduction which took place in January. The 
ordinary capital before then was £1,271,684, and it is now 
£317,921—just one-quarter of its former amount—so that 
the 7 per cent. dividend is equivalent to 13 per cent. on the 
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old capital. Simply by calling each £1 share 5s., the com- 
pany is able to call 13 per cent. 7 per cent., and to appear 
to be in a flourishing condition. The actual assets of the 
company have undergone no change, and the profit earning 
capacity is not affected in the least; the change is purely 
a matter of altering figures on paper. The reason why the 
company could not earn a reasonable dividend on the former 
capital is made clear in the auditors’ report, which showed 
that the item formerly standing for plant, buildings, water 
rights, and goodwill, amounting to £1,850,000, as much as 
£994,700 was goodwill, so that real assets of about £850,000 
had to earn enough profits to pay dividends on capital of 
£1,850,000. By saying that the goodwill shall only be con- 
sidered as being worth £40,905, the same assets are available 











The Subscription List will open on Friday, the 23rd May, 1913, and 
close on or before Tuesday, the 27th May, 1913. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1839.) 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL ° 
CAPITAL: 


£5,000,000 








Preference Stock issued... ; £900,000 
Ordinary Stock issued ...... aa 2,100,000 
Ordinary Stock present issue ... 1,200,000 
£4,200,000 
DEBENTURE STOCKS: _ 

4} per cent. Debenture Stock issued ... £1,400,000 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock issued 2,100,000 
£3,500,000 

a eee 


The holders of the Preference Stock are entitled to receive out 
of the profits of each year available for dividend a preferential 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum and the balance of 
the profits available for distribution is distributable amongst the 
holders of the Ordinary Stock. The Preference Stock also ranks 
as to Capital in priority to the Ordinary Stock, and after the return 
of the Capital paid on the Preference Stock the balance of the 
Company’s assets will on a winding up be distributable amongst 
the holders of the Ordinary Stock. 


ISSUE OF £1,200,000 ORDINARY STOCK at 
£112 10s. per cent. 


Payable as follows:— 
Oo 


n Application on een - in 5 per cent. 
» Allotment a oti tea oad —_ — « a 
» ist July, 1913 aah ioe a oe me ws 9” 
», lst October, 1913 ... ms - a SS ms 
» lst December, 1913 a ue wi 374 me 


1124 per cent. 

Payment in full can be made on allotment or on Ist July, 1915, 
or Ist October, 1913, and in such case the amount paid in advance 
will rank for dividend from the date of such payment. 

For the year 1913 the Stock now issued will entitle the holders 
to receive out of the profits of the Company available for distribu- 
tion dividend calculated from the dates of payment of the several 
instalments at the same rate per cent. as any dividend (interim or 
final) that may be paid upon the existing Ordinary Stock of the 
Company, and from the Ist January, 1914, will rank for dividend, 
pari passu, with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 

The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts 
not involving fractions of £1. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued against Letters of Allotment as 
soon as practicable after Allotment and will be exchange‘ for defini- 
tive Stock Certificates as soon as the Stock ranks part passu in all 
respects with the existing issued Ordinary Stock. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
have authorised Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., the National 
Provincial Bank of England, Limited, and Branches, ani the Bank 
of Liverpool, Limited, and Branches, as Bankers of the Company, 
to receive applications for the above-mentioned £1,200,000 Ordinary 
Stock. 

The Company was established by Royal Charter in 1839, and its 
powers have been extended by subsequent Royal Charters granted 
in the years 1851, 1882, 1904, and 1912. Under the supplemental 
Charter of 1904 it is stipulated as a cardinal principle of the Com- 
pany that it is to be and remain under British Control. 

Amongst other interests the Company owns all the Capital of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1840; and half of the Ordinary Stock of the Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship Company, Limited. The combined fleets of 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company consist of 97 steam vessels, including new steamers 
under construction, with an approximate aggregate gross registered 
tonnage of 544,755 tons; whilst the combined fleets of the other 
Companies closely affiliated with the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company represent a further gross tonnage of 1,066,572 tons 

For the year 1910 the Company paid a dividend of £4 per cent 
on its Ordinary Stock, and for 1911 £5 per cent., after, in each 
year, making ample provision for depreciation and adding to the 
Reserve. For the year 1912 a dividend of £6 per cent. was paid 
after making ample provisicn for depreciation besides increasing 
a Insurance Fund by £40,000, and adding £130,000 to the Reserve 
Pund. 


| 


to earn profits, but the revenue has to be spread over a much 
smaller capital. The 5s. shares of the company now stand 
at par, yielding 7 per cent. on the dividend, but this year’s 
profits are above the average, and the shares cannot be 
regarded as more than a 5 per cent. investment, but there 
is the chance of being able to sell at a profit in the event of 
an extra high dividend at some time. LucELLuM. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company are inviting 
applications for £1,200,000 Ordinary stock, at £112 10s. per 
cent. For the year 1910 the Company paid a dividend of 
£4 per cent. on its Ordinary stock, for 1911 £5 per cent., 
and for 1912 £6 per cent. In each year ample provision was 
made for depreciation, besides adding to the Reserve Fund. 








The Company has recently purchased the Nelson Lines of Steam- 
ships, consisting of a fieet of 17 vessels fitted with refrigerating 
appliances. These Lines possess a large business and hold contracts 
in connection with the carriage of frozen and chilled meat between 
South America and Europe, and their acquisition will still further 
strengthen the position of the Company in connection with this 
important trade. It is to provide for this purchase and for the 
general expansion of the Company's business that the present issue 
is made. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will, it is anticipated, involve 
extensions of the operations of the Company in the North and 
South Pacific. 

A brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid in respect of all allot- 
—_ made to the public on application forms bearing a Broker's 
stamp. 

Applications should be made on the Form of Application issued 
with the Prospectus and should be forwarded to the Bankers accom 
panied by a deposit of Five per cent. on the amount applied for. 
A Copies of the Royal Charter granted to the Company, 26th 
September, 1839, and of the supplemental Charters granted in 1851, 
1882, 1904, and 1912, and of letters to the Company from the Inter- 
national Financial Society, Limited, and the London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, dated 22nd May, 1913, agreeing to 
guarantee the subscription of the present issue, in consideration 
of a commission of £34 per cent., may be seen at the offices of the 
Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. Bristows, Cooke & Carpmael, 1, 
Copthall Buildings, E.C., on any day while the Subscription List 
remains open between the hours of 11 a.m and 4 p.m. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Company, 18 and 57, Moorgate-street, E.C., 32, Cockspur- 
street, S.W., and at Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Leeds, and Glasgow, or from the Bankers, or from Messrs. 
Snell & Swaffield, 5, Copthall-buildings, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR OWEN PHILIPPS, K.C.M.G. (Chairman). 
ALFRED 8. WILLIAMS (Deputy Chairman). 
JAMES CAMERON-HEAD. 
CAPTAIN JOHN HENRY JELLICOE. 
WILLIAM C. KENNY. 
ARTHUR NEVILLE LUBBOCK. 
EDWARD NORTON. 
SIR JOSEPH SAVORY, BART. 


BANKERS. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK and CO., 15, Lombard-street, E.C 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd, 
15, Bishopsgate, E.C., Southampton, and Branches; and 
THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Ltd., and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
SNELL and SWAFFIELD, 5, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
SOLICITORS. 
BRISTOWS, COOKE and CARPMAEL, 1, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
CHARLES LEE NICHOLS, F.C.A. 
SIR RICHARD PENNEFATHER, C.B 


SECRETARY. 
A. H. BENNETT. 


HEAD OFFICE. 
18, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
May 22nd, 1913. 





THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1839.) 


ISSUE OF £1,200,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Having paid the Bankers the sum Of £.........cccccsceceseeeneees 
Five per cent. deposit, I beg to apply OK £..........ccccceecesceeveeceees 
above Ordinary Stock, in accordance with the terms of the Pro- 
spectus, dated May 22nd, 1913, and I hereby agree to accept the 
same, or any less.amount that may be allotted to me, and I undertake 
to pay the balance as specified, and I request that such Ordinary 
Stock may be registered in the Company’s books in my name as 
follows :— 


Name 


were DOING 
of the 


in full 


Address 


COCRPALIGR —cncccccrcrecveccvscocsccssscosesecccoes 


May, 


Urata) Sigmatere — ...cccccscccccccsseccecccssrccsccccescccsccsescescosvecsosesscsoeses 
lhis Form may be presented to 
MESSRS. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Ltd., and 
Branches. 
or THE BANK OF LIVERPOOL, Litd., and Branches. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Squares, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunages and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. ireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘' Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Adarenses { Kingaley Hetel—“ Bookoraft, London.” 















LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing sir. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 
BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 





———— 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


Ipsat Restpenon. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. — South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440 a 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. ‘ ‘Mise Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 








NEWL YN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. _ From 30/- week. 
CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 

Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. — 


THE HOTEL MET a 


BH. J. Preston. 
Z ‘Richard, Manager. 





TON. 
HADDON -HALL HYDRO. LD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. ___&. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 _Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 


"ey FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE wale, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 








GREAT YARMOUTH. 
BAVOY HOTEL. } Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


- GREAT. YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 














ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


Clayton Square. 


LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. _T._Weover. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowla, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 

PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 




















‘GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Games and stabling. 


Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





SOCUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE'’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647, 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. we Lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. Wires 














aul ha Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Menageresn. 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. oe Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, ne Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
ae Se ees Mrs. K. W. Hicks, 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 





HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Clasa Temp. 


Tel. 213. 








THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
GETTING BACK INTO FORM, by Horace Hutchinson, 
A Short Story :— 

THE HUNTSMAN’S HORSE, by Will Ogilvie. 
AN OBSTACLE TO THE REPERTORY THEATRES, 
by E. F. S. 

JAPANESE ESSAYS, by Yone Noguchi. 

THE RURAL NORTH AND SOUTH, by “Home 


Counties.” 


SPECIAL REVIEWS OF GOLDWIN SMITH’S 
LETTERS and of RECENT BOOKS ON ART. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. 


F.C.G. CARTOONS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
16 PAGES. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
The Saturday Westminster. May 24. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 














~— The Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Prior 84. By Post, 8)4. ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION FoR THE UNITED Kinapom, £2 
CoLontes AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the "ECONOMIST i is subscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
ether Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING 
FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

Two Scholarships of the value of £50 each, one for men and one 
for women, are offered for the Session 1913-1914. The holders will 
be expected to qualify for the Diploma of the School in the Theory 
and Practice of Social Work, and should, if possible, go into 
residence at the University Settlement for men or the Victoria 
Settlement for women. Preference will be given to graduates of a 
University, or those with some previous experience of social work. 


FounpDep 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by Board of Education 
and University of London. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to oultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Aa prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Netto, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL. © 


Headmaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distine- 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 





Full particulars and copies of the Prospectus may be 
obtained from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : . ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.S8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For“illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Scholarships Examination in July. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 




















BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 
24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 
Master (R. G. Rourn, M.A.), The School House, Bromsgrove. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN;; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BrackeNHURsT, HinpHgaD, Hastemersr, R.8.0. 


ducational B 









MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 


Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in competition at an Examination to be held in June next, if 
Candidates of sufficient merit present themselves, 

The Governors have power to increase the Scholarships if 
they consider the cireumstances of successful candidates render 
this necessary. Applications should be made to the Bursar. 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, W. 


The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, JULY 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees.—Application should be made to the High 
Mistress, at the School. The last day for the registration of candidates 
will be Monday, June 23rd. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Required, for September next: 
(1) Assistant Mistress to teach Commercial subjects including 
ok-keeping. Must be able to offer either good Mathe- 
matics, Geography, or Needlework. 

(2) Assistant Mistress to take charge of the Preparatory Class 
and to teach Handwork in the School. Higher Froebel 
Certificate and good experience essential. 

Salary in each case £100, rising by annual increments of £10 
to a maximum of £140. Applications, with full particulars and 
testimonials should be sent immediately to the Head Mistress, 
County School for Girls, Camborne. 

May 21st, 1913. 


NHE Council of the Durham Colleges in the University of 

Durham proposes shortly to appoint a Principal of the Women’s 
Hostel who must be a lady possessing University qualifications. For 
information, as to the terms and conditions of tie post, applica- 
tion should be made to the Secretary of the Council, University 
Offices, Durham. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

Applications are invited for the post of VICE WARDEN at 
Ashburne Hall, Fallowfield (a Hall of Residence for Women 
Students of the University). 

University qualifications essential. 

Salary £120, with board and residence. 

All inquiries and applications to be sent to the Hon. Sec., 
Mrs. H. C. H. Carpenter, 11, Oak Road, Withington, Manchester, 
before June 15th, 1913. 


NOTICE. 

Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. pez ANNuM. Forericn, 30s. per ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Narior 
Pusuisaine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telepiiones :—Business : Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London. 

Single copies of THze Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 

Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | 919 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
facing matter J 
Other Pages... ann 8 0 0 4 00 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions ow see 8d. per line. 
52 0 eae ion  w 
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Messrs, CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 








LORD MILNER’S BOOK 


THE NATION 
AND THE EMPIRE 


Being a Collection of Speeches and 
Addresses by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Milner, G.C.B. Cloth. 10s 6d. net. 










“Tt is a real service that is done to 
political education by giving a permanent 
and accessible form to the principal 
utterances of Lord Milner upon public 
questions.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 













PANAMA 


By 
P. BUNAU-VARILLA 


Part Signatory of the Hay-Varilla 

Treaty for the Republic of Panama 

for Washington. Profusely Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


“In order to prevent the construction 
of the Nicarugua Canal, and to save the 
honour of France, 2 great Frenchman, 
M. Bunau-Varilla, fomented a Revolution 
at Panama, and thus made it possible 
for Mr. Roosevelt to seize a zone in 
Columbian territory.”"—Mr. MORTON FUL- 
LERTON in ‘‘ Problems of Power,” his new 

ok. 


PROBLEMS OF 
POWER 


By 
WM. MORTON FULLERTON 


Formerly on the Paris Staff of the 
Times, under Blowitz and Lavino, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Fullerton’s brilliant book, but 
even this will hardly fail to suggest the 
comprehensiveness and vigour of his sur- 
vey. A vast amount of information, and 
a high standard of critical judgment is 
preserved throughout. Mr. Fullerton 
writes it in the proper spirit, with know- 
ledge, intelligence, and discrimination.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 








ESSAYS AND 
CRITICISMS 


By 
THE MILITARY CORRESPON- 
DENT OF “THE TIMES” 


Author of ‘* The War in the Far East,” 
‘* Imperial Strategy,” “ The Foundation 
of Reform.” 

New and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. net. 


“A boon upon all who follow the trend 
of defence organisation in the British 
Empire and who study the strategical 
problems of the day. An invaluable addi- 
tion to our military literature, and one 
which should be read and studied by all 
who interest themselves in questions 
affecting His Majesty’s land forces.’’— 












A FRIENDLY 
GERMANY 


WHY NOT? 


By 
LADY PHILLIPS 


2nd Impression, 2s. 6d. net. 


“*Courageous, honest, and brilliant.’’— 
The Daily News. 

“Must command almost general agree- 
ment.’’—The Daily Express. 

“Her little book is admirably well in- 
formed as to detail, comprehensive in 
vision, and argued out with logic and 
plausibility.”—T7heY orkshire Daily Observer. 





Sir Wm. BUTLER 
AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. net. 
With a Frontispiece and Maps. 


* High-minded, adventurous, brave, full 
of human sympathy, resourceful, and cool 
in action, and with plenty of opportunity 
for his good qualities to find scope, 
Butler’s life is well worth study for its 
richness of adventure, his essential love- 
ableness, which pierces through all his 
augularities, and his impetuous hatred of 
wrong.”—The Times. 








THE STANE 


STREET 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


Uniform with ‘‘The Old Road” 
7s. 6d. net. 
With Illustrations by William Hyde. 


In “The Old Road,” Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
proved his power of investing topo- 
graphical description with the charm and 
romance alike of historical association 
and of the human interest and attraction 
of its present-day aspect; and he has 
done no less in his new volune on “‘ The 
Stane Street.’”” Numerous maps, in addi- 
tion to the charming illustrations in 
black and white by Mr. William Hyde, 
add to the value and attractiveness of the 
volume. 














THE 
ICKNIELD 
WAY 


By 
EDWARD THOMAS 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and 
White by A. L. CoLLins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


*“*The Icknield Way’ is full of fresh 
air. It is an addition to the library of 
books that make for sanity and joy, and 
it is worthy to stand on the shelf next 
to Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘The Old Road.’ ”’ 
—Daily Express. 





THE FOREST 
OF DEAN 


B 
ARTHUR 0. COOKE 


Illustrated in Colour and Black and 
White by J. W. Kina. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“He has done his work admirably. 
Mr. Cooke describes the Forast and its 
woodland, and tells us much about the 
felling of trees, bark- et ping, and other 
details of forestry. > icteee shows us 
every church and e_F. of interest in a 
district much larger than the ‘ Forest,’ 
and is always a safe and pleasant guide. 
- The illustrations by Mr. 7. w. 
King add charm to the book.’’—The 
Athenaum. 








THE YOUTH OF 
HENRY VIII. 


By 


FRANK A. MUMBY 


Author of ‘‘The Girlhood of Queen 
Elizabeth.” Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 











*“‘Mr. Mumby’s most intere sting volume, 
. As in his earlier work, ‘ The Girl- 
hood’ of Queen Elizabeth,’ he has con- 
structed the history of his period from 
contemporary letters, and the result is 
so agreeable that we are delighted by the 
author’s announcement that he hopes 
‘eventually to illustrate the whole his- 
tory of England’ in the same manner.’’— 
The Nation. 














MICHAEL 
ANGELO 


Edited by 
R. W. CARDEN 
A record of his life as told in his letters 
and papers. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


““Mr. Carden has done his work with 
admirable skill.”"—The Bookseller. 








ARBELLA 
STUART 


By B. C. HARDY 


Author of “ Princesse de Lamballe.” 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

“A full and scholarly work .. the 
whole story is plainly and authorita- 
tively set forth.”—The Daily News and 
Leader. 





NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
PITY — POOR BLIND. 


the Author of 
“THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET” 


Tue HEART ortue HILLS. 
JOHN FOX, Jr. 
ISLE OF THORNS. 

SHEILA KAYE SMITH 
Tue Rr.Hon. GENTLEMAN 
W. E. NORRIS 
A CITY OF THE PLAIN. 
HORACE CARADOC 

THE LAURENSONS. 
R. K. WEEKES 








LONDON. 
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